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with the co-operation of 


JAMES W. BORING 


Two Free Summer Cruises of the Mediterranean Countries 


To One Teacher 


For the best essay of not more than 1500 words on the subject: 
*““Mediterranean Travel as an Aid to Professional Advancement” 
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*““How a Mediterranean Cruise Will Make Me a Better Citizen” 
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BVERY teacher and student surely dreams of visiting the 

Mediterranean countries that give such profitable hours 
in the study of history, languages, art, architecture, religion 
and philosophy. Here is your chance to win a free Cruise of 
these countries, and visit in person the scenes that are by- 
words in all cultural subjects. 


Collect your data about the Mediterranean countries—in 
school, at home, in the library, from past issues of the Scho- 
lastic, and from friends who have traveled there. Then, write 
your essay, and win one of these summer cruises! 


A large colored map of the Mediterranean listing its famous 
ports and places will be sent to every teacher whose students 
enter this Travel Contest. Only one map is available for each 
classroom. If you are a student, ask your teacher to secure 
this map with the coupon below. 


Coupon for Teachers 


Scholastic Travel Contest Editor, 
155 East 44th St., 
New York City. 


My students are interested in your contest. 
Please send me—for our classroom—the map of 
the Mediterranean to assist them in writing their 
essays. 


City and State 
EES Name of School 








The Cruise will sail from New York, July 2d, on the famous 
world-cruising liner, “President Johnson” of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, returning September 2d after leisurely and com- 
fortably visiting 48 world-renowned cities and places, in 20 
countries and islands, on 3 continents. It will be personally 
conducted by James Boring, assisted by a staff of prominent 
educators and experienced travelers. The free cruises in this 
Contest include first-class accommodations and complete shore 
excursions. 


All teachers and students of Junior and Senior High Schools— 
public, private, or parochial—-are eligible for the Contest. Es- 
says will be judged solely for acquaintance with and treat- 
ment of subject, clarity and distinction. 


Essays must be mailed before midnight April 20th, 1932, to 
Scholastic Travel Contest Editor, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. Prize winners will be announced in the May 14th issue 
of Scholastic. 


The judges are: 


THURSTON DAVIES, Alumni Secretary, Princeton 
University. 

* 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, Book Editor of 
Scholastic and “Reader’s Guide of Saturday Review 
of Literature’’. 

7 
MISS FRANCES E. SABIN, Head of Latin Teachers 
Service Bureau, New York University. 
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Enter the Goodrich ARCHERY 


or Boys 


206 Prizes... 





206 WINNERS WILL CHOOSE THEIR OWN PRIZES! 
The 3 best Junior Archers (under 14) and the 3 best Senior 
Archers (14 to 19) will choose 1 of 6 prizes below. 





VW 
Championshi 
Bow, Banews, 
target, etc. 


Waltham 14K White 
Gold Wrist Watch 
Boy’s or Girl's Model 





Old Town Safety 
— Indian 
Head Crest 


Fulton T —4 
Gold Medal cots— 
4 woolen blankets 





100 NEXT BEST JUNIOR SHOTS AND 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR SHOTS will 
take their choice of one of 6 other fine prizes. 1. A Stemmler Lemonwood Reflex 
Bow with five 26’’ arrows. 2. Eveready 5-cell, 1500 ft. range Flashlight. 3. A. 
G. Spalding Boxing Gloves. 
nan Tennis Racquet. 6. Choice of A. G. Spalding Fielder’s or Catcher's Mit. 





4. A. G. Spalding Field Hockey Stick. 5. Mag- 








Join the Goodrich Archery Contest and 
shoot your way to a fine prize! No mat- 
ter if you have never drawn a bow be- 
fore. You can soon learn to be a good 
shot by following the directions in the 
Goodrich Archery Book! It will be 








Above is the sole which Chief Long 
Lance himself designed for the shoe 
that bears his name. See how one 
side of it has been shaped to throw 
the weight on the outside of the foot 
—the natural place for it—and so 
develop strong foot and leg muscles! 


QyH Cao CC® 


Ordinary 
Sneaker Track 


Long Lance 
Shoe Track 


Barefoot 
Track 


Get this free Arch- 
ery Book and Rules 
of the Contest 
from your Good- 
rich dealer or 
mail the coupon. 


given you free of charge by any Goodrich 
Sport Shoe dealer, together with a free 
target face, score sheets and the rules. 
Get them—start practicing, in the back 
yard or in the cellar or attic! (Contest 
closes Aug. 31st. More practice, more 
chance for a prize.) 


Indian Chief Designs a 
Goodrich Shoe 
In Archery—as in all other sports— 
the shoes you wear are important. Your 
feet must stay springy, comfortable, un- 
tired, for hours at a time. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company makes 
a special shoe—“the Long Lance”—de- 
signed for them by the famous Black- 
foot hunter and athlete, Chief Long 
Lance. Instead of the flat sole usual in 
canvas shoes, the sole of the Long Lance 
shoe is fashioned to fit the natural curve 
of your foot. This gives you the real 
“moccasin tread” of the Indians, who 
as you know could “trot” all day along 
the trail without tiring! 

Wear this shoe two weeks and your 
feet will feel stronger and springier! 

..- But the Long Lance is only one 
of many Goodrich Sport Shoes planned 
for every day wear and for sports— 
for archery, tennis, basket-ball, hunting 
and hiking. Look them over when you 
go to the dealer to enter the Contest. 
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B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
Corporation, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Please send me a copy of the “Goodrich 
Archery Book” (telling how to shoot, hold tournaments, 
etc.,) and the Rules of the Goodrich Archery Contest. 


Name. 
Address 


Goodrich Sport 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 
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You will shoot many more Bulls-eyes with a good 
bow and good arrows. So Goodrich has arranged 
to get them for you at less than half. the usual 
retail price! In exchange for the WAMPUM 
CARD and $2.00—you will receive a real 
Indian Reflex Bow and 5 Birch Arrows. The 
bow is seasoned White Ash, 5 ft. long. The 
arrows are 26 inches, well-feathered and 
metal-tipped for championship shooting. 


Or—for $1.50 and th WAMPUM 
CARD—Goodrich will send you a 4%4- 
foot English Bow of fine Lemonwood and 
3 Birch Arrows, 23 inches long, well- 
feathered and metal-tipped. 


If you don’t feel able to buy a Bow and 
Arrow Set yourself, form an “Indian 
Tribe” with three of your friends and 
get it together! ... (Be sure to get 
the WAMPUM CARD when 
buying Goodrich Shoes!) 
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Political Platform 


Contest 


Win One of These Prizes 
for Your School 
First Prize: $100 worth of 


books of your own choice. 
Seconp Prize: $50 worth of 
books. 
Tuirp Prize: $25 worth of 
books. 


CHOLASTIC offers three sub- 


stantial prizes to those schools 
where representative groups of 
students, meeting in convention, 
frame political platforms which 
in the opinion of the jury contain 
the most intelligent analysis and 
recommendations in regard to 
the most important national 
issues. Prizes and judges will be 
announced in a future issue of 
Scholastic. The contest closes 
May 30, 1932. Winners will be 
named in Scholastic, September 
17, 1932. Classes may manage 
their conventions in any way they 
think best (see editorial on page 
7) but the following simple pro- 
cedure is suggested: 


1. Any class or school may meet as 
a group under the guidance of a 
Faculty Advisor and organize itself 
into a political convention. It need not 
adopt either a Republican or Demo- 
cratic party label. It may consider 
itself a National Independent Party, 
devoted to the best interests of the 
American people as a whole. 


2. The convention should choose a 
permanent chairman and a secretary, 
and elect a committee of from five to 
fifteen students on platform and reso- 
lutions. This committee may divide 
itself into subcommittees to consider 
special phases. 

3. The platform committee should 
frame a platform not exceeding 1,500 
words covering the major problems of 
public interest that should be dealt 
with by the Federal Government. 

4. The report of the platform com- 
mittee should be discussed, article by 
article, by the entire convention, and 
adopted by a majority vote, after any 
amendments proposed from the floor 
have been considered. 


5. The convention should then 
choose as its candidates for President 
and Vice President any persons of na- 
tional prominence, regardless of their 
party affiliations, who best represent 
the desires and policies of the conven- 
tion. The names may be nominaicd 
from the floor, and ballots should be 
taken until one candidate receives a 
majority. Schools desiring to do so 
may nominate two tickets and hold a 
general election subsequently. 


6. The completed platform and the 
detailed record of the vote for candi- 
dates- should be mailed, not later than 
May 30, 1932, to Political Platform 
Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., 
New York City. They must be signed 
by the officers of the student conven- 
tion, the teacher who acts as Faculty 
Advisor, and the high school Principal. 





























THE CLARION QOALL 


“WHEN DUTY WHISPERS LOW ‘THOU MUST,’ 











THE YOUTH REPLIES ‘I CAN.’ ”’—Ewmersoy’s “ Voluntaries.” 











Though this is an English drawing; by the famous cartoonist, Bernard Partridge, from. the.London “Punch”, it fits so aptly the theme of our editorial 
that we could not help using it. The spirit is American to.the core, and-the artisf has taken his cue from our great American thinker, Ralph Wa do 
Emerson. The coat of arms and‘ motto onthe breast of the: bugler-(‘Ich Dien” means ~‘l-serve”)-is that-of-the Prince of Wales. 
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“Getting a Kick” Out of Politics 


OX of the best college stories ever written was Owen 
Johnson’s Stover at Yale. Tom Regan, roommate of 
Dink Stover, is a rough-and-ready Westerner who has seen 
something of life and has come to college for a purpose— 
to fit himself for a career in politics back home. His 
friends can’t make him out. That a college man should 
find government exciting, useful, and worth devoting his 
life to, is something beyond their comprehension. A good 
many people still feel the same way. They are convinced 
that politics is a hopelessly dirty game, that democracy 
is played out, and that business or engineering or a pro- 
fession is the only job for a brainy man today. 

Be that as it may, it is true that high school and college 
students in Europe take far more interest in public affairs 
than those of the United States. You will find them 
arguing on street corners, leading parades, working at 
the polls, running for parliament, overturning cabinets, 
and in the forefront of every revolution. To them, govern- 
ment takes something of the place that football and 
“student activities” play in American school life. Plenty 
of reasons have been suggested for this apparent distinc- 
tion. But it is worth noting that there are a few Amer- 
icans, some independently wealthy, some who have had to 
make their own way, who deliberately set out in youth to 
prepare themselves for public service. The late Dwight 
Morrow was one such. Theodore Roosevelt was another. 
And so are Ogden Mills, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
and F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War. 

Whether or not you go in for such a career, it is our 
conviction that politics, economics, and government can 
be as thrillingly interesting a spectacle as any sport or 
movie, and that you are missing something vital for your- 
self and for your country if you pass up present oppor- 
tunities to learn as much about them as possible. They 
were never so interesting and important as in this year of 
1932 when governments are toppling all around us, 
industry is seeking a way out of a dangerous sickness, 
peace is in the balance, and whole peoples are churning 
with the birth pangs of a new world. 

Scholastic has a scheme this year by which high school 
students can have something to say about it as well as the 
grown-ups. Throughout the spring semester we are con- 
ducting a Presidential Convention and Platform Contest. 
(Read the complete announcement and rules which 
appeared in the February 6 issue, p. 35.) This contest 
will not close till May 30, and results will be announced 
in the first issue of next fall. 

In most contests only individual students can take part. 
It is a lot more fun and much more like the way big things 
are done in real life, for a crowd to get together.and work 


in codperation. That is the way political conventions 
work, as well as legislatures arid boards of directors, 
fraternities, churches, trade unions, and schools. This is 
a contest in which any group can participate. It may be 
just your own civics class, or your current events club, or 
all the classes in a department, or the sophomores, or even 
the whole school in convention assembled. Ask your 
teachers and principal to help you put it over in the big- 
gest and most interesting way. 

Imagine this group of yours in one of the big national 
conventions of next June. You can have a temporary and 
a permanent chairman, a “keynote speech”, and all the 
rest of it. You can divide yourselves up into state delega- 
tions, wear ribbons, carry banners, and “demonstrate” 
around the auditorium. You can have your silver-tongued 
nominating speeches and cheer your “favorite sons” and 
your “dark horses” to the echo. You can have your 
credentials, organization, rules, and platform committees. 
You can ballot until you’re blue in the face. 

You can have just as much or as little convention 
machinery as you wish. You can meet once or a dozen 
times, scattered over several days or weeks. You don’t 
have to wear any special party label. You might consider 
yourselves a national independent party pledged to the 
best interests of the whole people. 

The climax of your convention should be the framing 
of the platform, and on that you should expend your 
best efforts, with a committee of your ablest students, 
making each member responsible for a given plank— 
unemployment, tariff, taxation, agriculture, immigration, 
water power, national defense, prohibition, education, 
foreign policy, national planning, etc. When the com- 
mittee report is complete, vote on it, article by article, on 
the floor of the convention, write it out in a platform of 
not over 1,500 words, and mail it, with a record of your 
vote for presidential nominees, to Scholastic’s Political 
Platform Contest. The best ones we receive, determined 
by a board of three distinguished judges, will not only 
be awarded valuable school prizes, but will tell the world 
where the high school students of America stand on 
these great issues of the day. Get in the game, everybody! 

To help you in running your convention, we shall 
publish throughout the spring articles and other material 
on various phases of politics. In the February 20 issue 
there was.a very comprehensive article by Dr. E. D. 
Graper on “How a Presidential Convention Works”. In 
the March 5 issue were biographical sketches of six leading 
Democratic candidates, and -right along we shall keep 
you informed of the important news of the pre-eonvention 
campaign atid the issues as they develop. 
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De Amicitia 


HILIP HOVEY was twenty and a 

junior at Harvard when he met 
Lawrence Hodges. He was mildly 
unpopular: not in the sense of “Hovey— 
a disagreeable person; I don’t like him,” 
but in the sense of “Hovey? Oh, that 
chap. No, he’s not much fun—let’s ask 
someone else.” He didn’t particularly 
care, however—not until he met 
Lawrence Hodges. It sounds silly and 
trite, but life really began for Philip 
Hovey when he met Lawrence Hodges. 

When he was a freshman, he lived in 
Standish with a Chicago boy—a boy he 
had known at Exeter. They weren’t in- 
timate friends: it was a sort of protective 
alliance. With thirty boys coming from 
one school, one can hardly enter the 
general drawing lists for roommates. At 
the end of the year the boy left college 
and went back to Chicago. Philip never 
heard whatever became of him. 

In his sophomore year he took a room 
on Mount Auburn Street—not in one of 
the dormitories, in a private house— 
where he lived fairly happily alone. He 
wasn’t a hermit by any means; but when 
one usually eats alone, around the 
Square or at the Union, and when more 
often than not one goes to movies or into 
town alone, that isn’t having friends. And 
unless one is built to stand such an 
existence, it isn’t pleasant. As a matter 
of fact, Philip was built to stand it. If 
he hadn’t been, be probably would have 
known more people. Either that or, like 
his roommate, left college. 

But he managed nicely. He read a 
good bit and studied more than the 
average—more than was necessary; had 
he been shrewder, he would have loafed 
through. He was athletic in a restrained 
fashion. If he had had the ambition, 
he might have been a ranking squash- 
racquets player; as it was, he didn’t 
know the good men well-enough to ask 
them to play, and the poor ones soon got 
tired of being constantly beaten. For a 
while he tried holding off and letting the 
poor ones win at reasonable intervals. 
That wasn’t the game, however; that 
wasn’t squash. 

Without Philip, Hodges would - still 
have been Hodges. Without Hodges, 
Philip would have . . . but the point is 
—he met Hodges. 

Due to alphabetical arrangement, they 
were seated next to each other in a 





A Story of College Life 
By RICHARD SHERMAN 


course—English 50: Age of Dryden, 
1660-1700. At Harvard, classroom neigh- 
bors who haven’t known each other be- 
fore exchange, as a rule, as few words 
as possible; like “Sorry” when one 
knocks against a notebook, or “Did he 
say Wednesday? I didn’t hear.” 
Hodges, however, was a third-year trans- 
fer student from the University of Wis- 
consin and, this being his first class, he 
hadn’t yet learned the etiquette. Turn- 
ing, he began an overture to a conver- 
sation. 

If Hodges had worn the wrong clothes, 
or seemed too anxious to talk, Philip 
would probably have replied civilly and 
then lapsed into significant silence. Like 
most boys, he was somewhat of a snob. 
But after a glance he decided that 
Hodges was “all right”. The man’s long, 
lanky body was jammed into the un- 
comfortable chair so that his knees 
climbed up the back of the seat in front 
of him and his elbows stuck out at angles. 
He had close-cropped sandy hair, large 
gray eyes, and a huge Roman nose. It 
was the nose which gave character to the 
face. 

They liked each other from the first, 
although of course they weren’t Tom and 
Jerry in five minutes. They had to go 
through the usual stages—nodding as 
they passed, stopping to speak, each 
thinking, “A pleasant sort—nice fellow”, 
and then looking forward to the next 
meeting. They did all that, going at a 
rather faster rate than usual, until one 
day each knew that the other was really 
a terribly fine chap, that one liked him 
enormously. Hodges was easy to know. 
He talked cleverly—not too cleverly, but 
well enough to be entertaining; and he 
could be partner to casual, pithy, unem- 
barrassing silences. 

Soon there was someone to lunch with, 
someone’s room to drop into at dinner 
time, knowing that he would be there 
and waiting. Oxford Street, where 
Hodges lived, became familiar, whereas 
previously it had been to Philip, as 
to most undergraduates, a sort of terra 
incognita beyond Memorial Hall where 
graduate students led scholarly, miser- 
able lives. - One- threaded one’s --way 
dangerously across Massachusetts -Ave- 
nue, walked through- the Yard—board 
walks now, late fall having- come -with 
dark, short days and bleak twilights— 


out past the Delta and down Oxford 
Street. There was the house, gray anid 
rambling. One entered and climbed rose 
carpeted stairs to Hodges’ door—knock- 
ing in October and then, incomprehen 


sibly, knowing that knocking wa: 
unnecessary. 
They sprawled around the room, 


smoking a great deal and earnestly try- 
ing to blacken briars in two weeks. The 
conversation was usually aimless. 

Philip was timid and afraid of being 
a pest. So in the early stages of their 
friendship he tried restraint. He wouldn’t 
call at Oxford Street tonight. He would 
eat alone. Still, at six-fifteen there was 
Hodges’ knock. 

“Come in.” 

“Where were you? I’ve been waiting.” 

Not a pest, therefore. Hodges liked 
him. 

Philip began to teach Hodges to play 
squash. Sweating, they ran about the 
little court until they heard the gong. 
Then they emerged, dripping, to bundle 
into overcoats and dash back through the 
snowy darkness to their rooms, for 
showers and dressing—Philip down and 
Hodges up Holyoke Street. 

“In half an hour at my room.” 

“Half an hour!” 

At first Hodges was terrible. He never 
could learn, he was sure. The damned 
ball bounced to hell and back. Yes, 
Philip agreed, he was pretty bad; but 
now, listen, he should hold the racquet 
like this, not like this. Unlike most 
opponents, he apparently didn’t mind 
forever taking the small score. He 
would grin, sweat trickling down his red 
face, and together they would pound 
down the dark, wooden stairway, which 
smelled so bad that one almost enjoyed 
it—like Turkish baths. 

“Boy! that last set!” 

The cold air stung their faces. 

“Half an hour!” 


II 


Christmas came and Philip went home 
—to Philadelphia. His father noticed 
that he was livelier, gayer. Awkwardly 


he tried to discern the reason. 
“Getting on a bit better, 
Liking it better now?” 
Philip wasn’t intimate with his father. 
His mother’s. death, when he was four- 
teen, had left him alone. 


Philip? 
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the same. 
Anyway, I 


“Oh, things are about 
Nothing much happens. 
always liked it.” 

“Yes, but you seem different. You 
oe .2s 

Seem what? He loved his father, he 
supposed, but there were times . . . He 
was different, of course. And he knew 
why. Hodges was such a great guy. 
Without him he would have been miser- 
able (actually he had been quite con- 
tented). But what was Hodges? Not 
awfully clever, not awfully brilliant. Yet 
he never tired of his company. He liked 
his ugly red face, his German haircut. 
He liked his commonest remarks. 

He wished the holidays were over and 
that he was back in Cambridge. 

Then they were over and he was 
back—back in a Cambridge buried 
in midyear examinations and slush. 
He studied much less. After all, 
why grind? Sometimes he won- 
dered if Hodges wasn’t bored. 
Then he grew slightly afraid and 
would suggest that they ask some- 
one else to join them on their 
sorties. 

“Saunders—know him? Lives 
up in Claverly. We might drop up 
and see what he’s doing.” 

And Hodges would agree. But 
Saunders—or Blackwood, or Page, 
or Ellsworth—never made a perm- 
anent trio. Three would have a good 
enough time and Hodges would seem to 
like the third. Yet he rarely mentioned 
including him on other occasionxs. 

Once, daringly, Philip voiced his 
wondering. 

“Since you’ve been here you haven't 
got to know many people. That’s not 
being progressive, is it?” 

“Know people? Why should I know 
people? Contacts, I suppose.” 

Smiling, Philip wanted to clap him 
on the back, to say, “Why? No reason, 
no reason.” Instead, he said, “I don’t 
know.” 

Occasionally they went out with 
Wellesley girls from Philadelphia or 
from Milwaukee, where Hodges lived. 
But girls fit special occasions only. Most 
of the time one wants someone of more— 
was it depth? No, not depth either, for 
Hodges wasn’t deep. Whatever one 
wanted, one found it in Hodges. 

In some ways the winter dragged on, 
and in others it slipped, dashed, escaped. 
Seniors were applying for rooms. With- 
out discussion he and Hodges put in 
their names together. They didn’t much 
care what they got; all Senior halls were 
good—and then the Yard was fine. 
Eventually they drew Hollis, second 
floor—nice rooms. Passing, they poiated 
up to it. 

“Up there.” 

“No—there.” 

“You're right—there.” 

Never had Philip been so happy. Some- 
how he knew that life now was as it 





should be and that before, life had not 
been quite right. 

April came—rain—then May, hot and 
muggy, and they took to spending after- 
noons up the river. One doesn’t want to 
play squash in airless courts, or to sit 
through bad movies when the sun is 
bright outside and the trees are a fuzzy 
green. Stretched on his back on the 


ewarm earth, Philip grew philosophic. He 


pitied old gentlemen hobbling along 
cinder paths, although he realized that 
they, too, had been young once and had 
had friends. Spring in Cambridge is a 
form of insanity. Even final examina- 
tions failed to wake them to the serious 
business of life. They took their books 


“Without Philip, Hodges would still have been 
Hodges. Without Hodges, Philip would have been 
—but the point is—he met Hodges.” 

And that is the story, a tale of friendship be- 
tween two young men at Harvard, the author 
himself a Harvard graduate. At least two great 
men, one a Roman, the other an American, have 
considered the idea of friendship profoundly. To 
some the art of friendship comes easily—a ple 
ant addition to daily life. To others, the “half- 
loaf” means nothing. Their friendship, accorded 
rarely, is for all time; but jealousy, pride, and 
possessiveness interfere with happiness, and 
sometimes even undermine the integrity of the 
spirit. 


up the river and opened them carefully, 
only to fall asleep or to fall thinking of 
something quite useless. Of the two, 
falling asleep was much the better thing, 
for at the end of the afternoon they 
would rise and stretch. “Well, now 
we've studied, let’s take the evening off 
and go to Revere.” 

Oddly enough, they both passed well. 
One week they worked, then they were 
finished. Philip was through first. He 
hinted at staying over, waiting for 
Hodges in order that they might cele- 
brate. Hodges was adamant. Wait? 
Not for him. He should get out at once 
and not be idiotic. He should get out— 
and be thankful. So, although he would 
have preferred to remain, Philip went. 
He wouldn’t have minded waiting. His 
vacation would be long enough—in 
Maine, with an aunt. 

Looking out into the hot, smoking 
train-yards, he wished that it was fall, 
and that he was—they were—just return- 
ing. 


Ill 
In September Philip was the first to 


come back. Late the next afternoon he 
was sitting with a book in the only 
comfortable chair in the room, which was 
as yet a mess—furniture dumped in the 
middle of the floor, boxes everywhere. 
Someone was coming up the stairs; 
someone was putting a key in the lock. 
Down went the book and Philip waited 
expectantly. It would be Hodges. 


It was Hodges (and someone else who 
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remained in the doorway when Hodges 
planked down his bags and grasped 
Philip’s hand.) 

“How are you!” 

“All right. How are you? 
mer?” 

“All right. Hey, Baxter, come on in. 
Don’t stand there.” 

Baxter—medium height, slim, brown- 
ish hair, and a pleasing smile, came in. 
He was from Milwaukee also and had 
been a fraternity brother of Hodges at 
Madison. Now he was a first-year law 
man at Harvard. He laughed a good 
deal—more after they had a drink—and 
seemed to be rather a wit. For three 
weeks he and Hodges had been at the 
same lake resort in Michigan. The 
two talked about things that had 
happened there. Philip, listening, 
thought: “He’s much keener than 
Hodges. He’s as keen as a knife.” 

They went out to dinner to- 
gether. Bewildered at the fre- 
quent mention of people whom he 
did not know, Philip gradually 
as- became silent. Then the other two 
stopped. Philip sought for some- 
thing to say. Alone with Hodges, 
silence was as good as talk, some- 
times better. But to sit dumb with 
Baxter present—no sounds except 
the clink of knives and forks—was 


Nice sum- 


childish. 
“Blackwood’s back,” he said to 
Hodges. “I saw him in the Yard.” 


“Is he?” said Hodges; and then, to 
Baxter—“Blackwood is quite nice. I 
think you'll like him.” 

Philip said: “The salt, please.” 

When they all knew each other better, 
things would go more easily. Getting 
acquainted was always hard for him. 

When Baxter left them to go to his 
room in Perkins, Philip and Hodges went 
back to Hollis and, in pajamas, sat down 
for a last pipe. Desultorily they talked, 
giving brief, snatchy resumés of their 
vacations. Neither had done anything 
exciting. Hodges had worked for his 
father, a contractor, and had spent some 
time at the lake. Baxter had gone with 
him, and they . . . Oh, yes? Well, 
Philip had done little: a while in Phila- 
delphia, a while in Maine. The summer 
had gone fast, hadn’t it? Very fast—too 
fast. 

“Baxter seems a nice fellow. Known 
him long?” 

“Oh, yes—a long time. He lives across 
the street. We were kids together.” 

When each went to bed in his little 
room, Philip lay awake. This was better 
than rooming alone. Rooming alone was 
the devil. Even the noise of the springs 
as Hodges turned over was companion- 
able. This year was going to be a great 
year. He and Hodges . . . and, of 
course, Baxter. 

The fall progressed. Baxter became 
a steady visitor at the rooms in Hollis, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Explaining the Popularity of “Billy” Phelps 


Why a Literary Pundit Is Loved by the Younger Generation 


“(PHE Professor is 

in his study; go 
right up!” Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps 
greets thus the trio 
of tennis players who 
have come to “Seven 
Gables”, Huron City, 
Michigan, the Yale 
educator’s summer 
home. 

“Come in!” the 
Professor calls in an- 
swer to the half-hesi- 
tant knock at his 
door. Hesitant, be- 
cause the visitors 
know that the Pro- 
fessor sets aside the 
morning hours for 
his prodigious amount 
of reading and writ- 
ing. 

“I’m mighty glad 
you’ve come!” he as- 
sures us vocally, and 
the genuine joy in his 
eye as he beholds our 
tennis racquets shows 
that he is not merely 
trying to be kind (a 
characteristic) . It was 
evident that Profes- 
sor Phelps, like the 
genial Chaucer, said 
“farewell my book 
and my devocion”. 
(Is this telling 
tales?) 

“You'll find a box 
of balls right in the 
hall—I'll join you in a minute.” (There 
is always a box of fresh tennis balls in 
the Phelps household, and a battery of 
aristocratic racquets.) 

The Lampson Professor of English 
Language and Literature soon appears 
attired in his customary tennis garb; cap, 
brown sweater, knickers (he never affects 
the proverbial white flannels) , golf stock- 
ings. He makes a well-built, symmetri- 
cally proportioned figure on the court, 
with ~extremely brown face and hands, 
and alert eyes beneath nose glasses. With 
catlike elasticity he handles himself. One 
continually wonders, as he perceives the 
agile Doctor pursuing a far-flung ball, 
what his secret of youth is. He is sixty- 
six years old. His weight is consistently 
around 166 pounds. 

Presently the balls are skimming over 
the well-kept grass court in front of 


By CORTLAND W. SAYRES 





Dr. William Lyon Phelps, ready for a smart backhand, on the court at his summer home 


Seven Gables in warming-up tactics. Dr. 
Phelps never drags out the preparatory 
practice period. 

“Come on, boys,” he calls. “Serve them 
right up.” 

The ping of a serve follows; the oppo- 
nents rush to the net tasting blood, only 
to wheel frantically about and see the 
Professor’s neat lob land out of their 
reach. He is, those who have played with 
him can truthfully affirm, a shrewd lob- 
ber, a destructive cross-court shot, and a 
disconcerting prober into unprotected 
areas of court. To his other degrees 
might be added that of S. T. D., which 
would signify here, not Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, but Doctor of Scientific 
Tennis. 

- His is an effervescent personality. Who 
can forget the relentless punning and 
quips and cranks! To that unkind shot 


which topples or 
skims over the very 
peak of the net he 
has given the name, 
“Poached Egg”. Puns 
follow as the night 
the day. “Eggs-cel 
lent”, “Eggs-cep- 
tional!” and the en. 
tire “eggstraordi- 
nary” family flow 
from him without end 
or effort. “Double. 
double, toil and 
trouble!” one hears 

his murmur after a 
. double fault. “Your 

ad” and “thirty all” 

become “Murad” and 
“thirty-oil”, and so 
on, in sheer boyish- 
ness. Laughter holds 
his sides indeed when 
the Professor plays. 
The atmosphere is 
still tennis-like, but 
sweetened thereby. 
And let it be re- 
corded that his oppo- 
nents must have 
ready tongues if they 
attempt verbal jousts. 
He loves the old 
court sport too well 
to desecrate it by 
lukewarm play. That 
enthusiastic spirit of 
his makes it impos- 
sible for him to make 
one lackadaisical 
stroke. On somewhat 
rare occasions, when the Professor has 
flubbed a psychological shot, as all men 
must at times, there is borne on the sum- 
mer breeze a sound suspiciously like 
Shakespeare at his worst. Instantly, how- 
ever, the air is cleared by the labial 
lightning, and the bronzed face is re- 
wreathed in sportsman’s joy. 

Five sets is the average session of play 
at Huron City. Visitors are never allowed 
to leave without another date being set. 

As our car heads down the road 
the Professor stands on his porch with 
hand waving in farewell. It has been a 
tonic, this session on the green court with 
the invigorating Professor. 

Across the span of six centuries there 
canters into my mind the figure of the 
Sergeant of Lawe, of whom Chaucer said: 

“Newher so bisy a man as he ther was, 

And yet he semed bisier than he was.” 
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The first line exactly describes the man 
with whom we had exchanged lawfords 
that day; the last line is entirely unap- 
propriate. Not for an instant had any- 
body felt hurried, or received the impres- 
sion that every moment of the Profes- 
sor’s day was budgeted. 

The hand that had propelled telling 
serves had fashioned volumes of efferves- 
cent essays, book reviews, magazine ar- 
ticles, literary criticisms, newspaper syn- 
dicate copy, and solid technical works on 
English literature. Your own school 
library no doubt contains some of the 
following writings by the tennis-loving 
scholar: 

Essays on Modern Novelists; Essays on 
Russian Novelists; Essays on Books; 
Reading the Bible; Browning: How to 
Know Him; The Twentieth Century 
Theater; The Advance of English Poetry 
in the Twentieth Century; The Advance 
of the English Novel; The Beginnings of 
the English Romantic Movement; As I 
Like It (Two Series) ; Happiness. 


The list is far from complete, in addi- 
tion to which Professor Phelps has 
edited the works of many authors. Inci- 
dentally he has been President of the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, which 
perhaps accounts for a remark he made 
one day between sets: “Modern jazz 
sounds like a good cat and dog fight.” 

You will find that his writings are as 
exhilarating as a splash in the ole swim- 
min’ hole—and fresher. You will make 
two discoveries as you read: This amaz- 
ing professor seems to know your mind 
better than your dog does, wherefore he 
can and does attire your own plain 
thoughts in Joseph-coats; and, in the 
second place, you always learn something 
from him. Not only that, you learn with 
exceeding great joy. 


His essays echo Lamb’s laughing lov- 
ing-kindness; Stevenson’s understanding 
of men, women, boys, girls, donkeys, and 
teachers; Van Dyke’s religious back- 
ground; Bacon’s life-tested wisdom; Ad- 
dison’s sure sweet diction; Grantland 
Rice’s knowledge of sports. “Surely here 
is God’s plenty!” 

Will you sip a few teaspoonfuls of 
Phelpsian essay-tonic? 


“Young people are decorative, that is why 
we like them. They are slender, agile, fair 
and graceful, because nobody could stand 
them if they were otherwise. It would be 
horrible if boys and girls, knowing as little 
as they do, were also bald, gray-headed, fat 
and wrinkled and double-chinned.” 

“More is expected of us as we grow older. 
The child sits on your knee and reaches for 
your watch. You smile and say, ‘Nice baby, 
can’t have watch!’ But when he is thirty 
Pe reaches for your watch, you put him in 
jail.” 

“One should prepare for happiness as an 
athlete prepares for a contest. Leave out the 
things that injure; cultivate the things that 
strengthen; and good results follow.” 

“Money is a blessing. I should be glad to 
distribute a large sum to every one of my 
readers, of course reserving the usual com- 
mission.” 


“Now one really ought not to be ashamed 
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Susan Glaspell has been one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the Provincetown theater 
movement, described in “The Road to the 
Temple”, her biography of her late husband, 
George Cram Cook. Her plays, such as “Trifles”, 
“Inheritors”, and “Suppressed Desires”, have 
been popular with little theater groups, and 
her “Alison's House” won the Pulitzer Prize 
for drama in 1930. She has also written several 
novels, including “The Glory of the Conquered” 
and “Brook Evans”. She is now married to Nor- 
man Matson, the novelist. 


T WAS when I was in the high school 

I had the call to write. This way of 
putting it seems rational enough to me, 
for unless it is a thing you feel you must 
do, it would perhaps be better not to go 
ahead with it. And while it is true that 
many are called and few are chosen— 
there you have to test yourself, by trying. 

I had to make my living, and even be- 
fore I went to college, and in college, too, 
I did newspaper work. Immediately 








when one’s hair turns gray; if it turned 
een or blue, then one might see a doctor. 
ut when it turns gray that simply means 
that there is so much gray matter in the skull 
there is no longer room for it.” 


“The ordinary child’s Christmas book has 
an intolerable air of condescension like the 
ingratiating smile of the professional speaker 
to boys, who deceives only those in bad 
health.” 

Reporting a faculty baseball game he 
once wrote: “Our team was greatly strength- 
ened by the loss of our standby Nettleton, 
from center field.” 

Describing a varsity ball game: “In the 
ninth inning with Princeton two runs ahead 
and Yale at bat, two men out and one run- 
ner on first base, Camp stepped to the plate. 
He obtained two strikes. The grandstand 
reverberated with thousands of retreating 
feet, for many people apparently attend a 
game or a drama in order to see how speedily 
they may escape. What do you suppose these 
‘quitters’ do with the time they have saved by 
beating the crowd to the exits? They seem 
so etically anxious to save it that they 
po to employ it in some high and noble 
public service.” 


after that I went on a newspaper, in Des 
Moines, Iowa, as a reporter. 

Newspaper work is good in this: It 
gives you habits of work, teaches you 
that you can write even when you think 
you do not feel like writing. It cultivates 
powers of observation, perhaps makes 
one a little more downright. But do not 
stay in it too long; it may take away that 
individual quality most important of all 
for the writer. 


As a reporter I was in touch with sit- 
uations I felt were stories. In less than 
two years I gave up my job and went to 
my home, in Davenport, Iowa, to try 
writing short stories for the magazines. 
I made myself keep office hours, as if I 
were still working on the newspaper. 

One of my first stories sold to Harpers 
Magazine and another took a prize in a 
contest of the Black Cat Magazine. This 
was—it will seem ancient history to you 
—in the early days of this century. 

I kept on, though many more stories 
came back than were accepted. I would 
send them out again and again—until 
places were exhausted, of course all the 
time writing new ones. 

But now was growing an idea for a 
novel. I lived with it a long time; then 
one day, timidly, I began. The novel is 
a beautiful form, as if it is there ready 
to receive the best you have to give to it, 
the best of yourself, and you are less 
bound by form than in verse, play, or 
short story. It is hospitable to the spirit. 

For a time I continued to write short 
stories, but now my work is almost en- 
tirely novels and plays. It was through 
the Provincetown Players I began doing 
plays, at first short ones, one act; then 
the three-act play. Certain things must 
be a novel; others you feel could be 
nothing other than a play. 

The novel, one need scarcely say, is 
more leisurely. The novel must give the 
feeling of time, of a life changing with 
the years, of the background of that 
life. A play has more immediacy. In 
the novel you are often writing about 
things; with a play you not only have 
to call your people into being, they are 
right there in the room with you, and 
what you are writing about is happening 
that very moment. If you do not see how 
they sit and stand and move about, see 
their glances and hear their voices—then 
it is not a play. 

Do not write because it is an easy way 
to make a living; it is not. Or because 
it is the way to glory; it may not be at 
all. But if there are things you so much 
want to say that this is the most im- 
portant thing in life to you, then go 
ahead with it, not too easily discouraged 
by what some one else may say, or not 
too easily encouraged, but making your 
own test—how close does this come to 
what I felt? To feel it, that is not 
enough; if you can give form to what 
has lived in you, if you are indeed sur- 
prised because it is more than you had 
known, then go on. 





Into the Lost World 


The Story of a True Adventure into the Jungles of British Guiana 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


Chairman, Department of English, Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


ONAN DOYLE’S novel, The Lost 

World, and the motion picture 
founded upon it, concern the strange, flat- 
topped mountains that exist in the unex- 
plored region of the great jungles be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazon 
rivers. In that unvisited “lost” part of 
the world’ almost anything might be ex- 
pected. There, ac- 
cording to the novel, 
the gigantic beasts 
of the prehistoric 
past still live, pro- 
tected by the vast 
tangle of jungles, 
rivers, and moun- 
tains. Into that sav- 
age region I made 
my way, and al- 
though I saw neither 
dinosaurs nor ptero- 
dactyls, I did see 


enough wonders to The Mazaruni 


j : " River is 
give me a high re lined with 
spect for all that oatned enti 
immense wilderness. of huge 

People in the hardwood 
United States some- trees and 

creepers 


times say, “It is 
raining hard”, but 
if they have not seen tropic rain such 
as Robert Louis Stevenson describes 
in one of his poems, they have little 
idea of what torrents the clouds can 
let loose. In Guiana the annual rain- 
fall is from 100 to 130 inches! Be- 
cause of the heavy rains the whole north- 
eastern part of South America is marked 
by numerous rivers whose floods carry 
mud out into the Atlantic far beyond the 
sight of land. It was by means of follow- 
ing a series of these rivers that I pene- 
trated into “The Lost World”. 

In Georgetown, British Guiana, the of- 
ficial weather bureau report announced a 
sun heat of 157 degrees. In that heat it 
seemed foolish to put on heavy woolen 
underwear, thick khaki clothes, woolen 
stockings, and canvas shoes in company 
with a sun helmet, but such clothing is 
worn by all who go into the damp jungles 
where the contrasts between sun heat and 
forest shade are very great, and where 
pneumonia is an ever-present danger. I 
left the pleasant little city of Georgetown 
with its medley of blacks, Hindus, and 
English, crossed the ferry over the 
Demerara River, and then went by rail 
past rice swamps, banana plantations, 
groves of leaning coconut palms, and 
numerous little huts, to a landing on the 
Essequibo River. There a small steam- 


boat took me upstream, past miles of 
jungle and occasional settlements, to the 
very outpost of civilization, the frontier 
village of Bartica. Near Bartica three 
great rivers, the Essequibo, the Mazaruni, 
and the Cuyuni, bring together the floods 
they have collected from the endless 
jungles and form the huge estuary that 














opens into the Atlantic. Any one of the 
three rivers would take one into utter 
wilderness and into unexplored regions. 

Bartica did not speak favorably of any 


of the rivers. All are little more than 
long successions of dangerous and all 


but impassable rapids. “You never 
know,” said one man. “In the last ten 
years a thousand men have been 


drowned. Did you see the monuments?” 
In the town is a memorial to an English 
missionary, “Drowned in the rapids” with 
his wife, four children, and a servant. 
In the cemetery are small stones bearing 
the words, “Drowned in the rapids”. As 
I made my arrangements to go up the 
Mazaruni, I was told that in the two pre- 
ceding weeks three boats had overturned 
in that river, drowning men, and that a 
fourth boat had capsized with the loss of 
all its cargo of food for men in the 
interior. 

“No one but a fool ever goes up the 
river for pleasure,” another man told me 
bluntly. Why, then, do men go at all? 
The heat is almost intolerable; insect 


Guiana is a land of blacks 
and of jungles 
—Photographs by Dr. Law 


pests are numerous; the hardships are 
not inviting; and the rapids destroy at 
least a hundred lives every year. The 
answer is that men go for money. 
Far in the depths of the jungle, along the 
banks of fever-ridden streams in the re- 
mote interior, are little hummocks of 
gravel and sand, and in those hummocks, 
not two feet from the surface, are dia- 
monds! Scattered through the jungles, 
here and there, are two or three thousand 
men digging merely with picks and 
shovels, but feverishly hoping to find 
enough diamonds to make them happy, 
if they live to return. Boats take such 
men up the river, 
and the other boats 
take up flour, rice, 
and other necessi- 


ties, and return 
with little boxes of 
diamonds. Out of 
the dark recesses 


of the jungle, in the 
last twenty-five 
years, there have 
come over $30,000,- 
000 in sparkling 
gems! As a means 
of gaining govern- 
ment permission to 
go into the interior, 
I took out a license 
as a diamond miner. 

The boat in which 
I went was a large, 
open boat, like an immense rowboat, 
propelled by an old Ford engine and ten 
paddlers. A heavy cargo of flour, rice 
and canned goods, a crew of twenty-two 
native blacks and half-breed Indians, 
five black or half-breed diamond workers, 
and myself, brought the gunwales of 
the boat within six inches of the water. 
The “Captain” was a lithe half-breed 
Indian, who had spent all his life on the 
Mazaruni, in which his father had been 
drowned. The best men in the crew 
were also half-breed Indians, but some 
were “pork-knockers”, or diamond- 
hunters, working their way up the river. 

For five days there was one long strug- 
gle with the river, and it was nip and 
tuck which would win, the quick, half- 
breed captain or the roaring rapids. 
Every rapid seemed impossible to ascend. 
and the farther we went the more 
dangerous the rapids became. Six times 
the boat was caught in the tremendous 
rush of water and whirled down stream, 
but six times the herculean efforts of 
men who knew their lives were at stake 
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managed to save the day. Once we were 
whirled back against a fallen tree and 
all seemed lost. In nearly every rapid 
the men leaped overboard, holding long 
ropes, and clung to rocks, overhanging 
trees, and anything that they could reach, 
and thus helped to pull the boat slowly 
along. Two or three times the boat had 
to be unloaded, and once it had to be 
pulled overland a long distance. The 
half-Indian captain cursed his crew and 
fought his way inch by inch. 

When darkness came the boat simply 
stopped at the edge of the jungle, ham- 
mocks were strung from tree to tree, a 
few camp fires glimmered for a time, and 





and more into contact with the strange, 
silent Indians who live in the interior— 
short, wicked-looking people armed with 
great bows with prodigiously long 
arrows, and capable of using blowguns 
with poisoned darts. Their “bark-skin” 
boats are the crudest of all boats, being 
nothing more than sheets of bark made 
into canoes. They are great hunters, and 
from them we bought venison for food. 
I stood one night while some of these 
Indians made a fire and cooked their 
supper, but in all that time they did not 
make a sound. 

In these Guiana jungles there are 
many curious creatures. I saw a kind of 
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You go up the rivers of the far interior in small boats—the only conveyance for men or supplies 


then there was sodden sleep, but not for 
long. At two in every night, at half-past 
three, or at the latest, at four, there was 
the call to start the battle again. It was 
a weird sight to see the tall jungle trees, 
festooned with rope-like vines, reaching 
far beyond the lantern light. Here and 
there a star peeped through the jungle. 

Every night a forest bird called repeat- 
edly, “Who-are-you?” Every night great 
fireflies, two inches long, flashed their 
lights. One night an ape as large as a 
boy clambered about overhead. Another 
night a great vampire bat bled a man 
sleeping near me. Thousands of ener- 
getic bugs of various kinds attacked 
everyone. 

At the end of the fifth day our boat 
reached the headquarters of the diamond 
miners, a tiny settlement in the solemnity 
of the forest. There I engaged a second 
and smaller boat and went still farther 
into the interior. Finally, in a third boat, 
smaller still, I went on up smaller 
streams, thus seeing the Apring, the 
Perinung, and the Kurupung rivers, in 
some places going under perfect arches 
of dense jungle, where all below was in 
semi-darkness, the streams being barely 
wide enough for the boat. 

In these farther reaches I came more 


rat four feet long and two feet tall, called 
a water-haas, a creature that lives along 
the rivers. One day an ant-bear with 
its odd, long, slender head and large 
body, swam so near that we could lasso 
it. Crocodiles sunned themselves on the 
banks. Parrots and long-billed birds 
flew overhead. In the shallow places 
where we had to wade were electric eels 
five feet long, capable of shocking one 
into unconsciousness and perhaps drown- 
ing. There, too, were pirayas, fish that 
make savage attacks on men. In the 
jungle everywhere, unseen but waiting, 
were the deadly labarrias, bushmasters, 
and other snakes, and in the trees were 
anacondas. Jaguars preyed upon the 
deer, and mosquitoes preyed upon every- 
thing. Scorpions, centipedes, and great 
spiders were to be expected. Most 
dangerous of all are the utterly unseen 
perils, the microscopic bacteria in the 
water and. conveyed by insect bites. It 
is not surprising that men sometimes find 
a hammock swinging between two great 
trees, holding nothing but a human 
skeleton. 


In my farthest ventures I came to the 
peculiar mesa-like heights of the Paka- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Anniversaries 











Monday, March 21 


Rosert Soutuey died, 1843 

Southey’s is a pathetic figure. He wrote a 
prodigious mass of verse, besides much 
prose; and, in his own judgment, was one 
of the great English poets, like his friends 
and coworkers, William Wordsworth and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. But time and pos- 
terity have passed an adverse verdict on him; 
and only a few brief lyrics of Southey’s con- 
tinue to be read—notably his Battle of Blen- 
heim and The Cataract of Lodore. But his 
prose Life of Nelson is regarded as a master- 
piece of biography. 

Thursday, March 24 

Jor. Bartow born, 1754 

Barlow's great ambition was to write an 
epic for America that would take its place 
worthily beside the great epics of European 
lands. He began with The Vision of Colum- 
bus, which became in time the bulky 
Columbiad. But readers have neglected this 
ponderous tome, and have preferred Barlow’s 
much livelier verses on The Hasty-Pudding, 
which tell about corn and the husking-bees. 


Friday, March 25 
Wituram Cowper died, 1800 
Out of the pangs and griefs of Cowper's 
life sprang his fine poems, many of them sad 
in consonance with the ills that afflicted him, 
others (like the famous Ride of John Gilpin) 
humorous as an escape from his troubles. At 
times actually insane, Cowper lived always 
in the shadow and fear of this affliction, but 
the long list of his works testifies to the will 
power and the zeal with which he fought 
the enemy in his mind. 
Saturday, March 26 
A. E. Housman born, 1859 
A student of the ancient classics and a 
professor at an English university by pro- 
fession, Housman has won immortal fame 
through a slender volume of verse—A Shrop- 
shire Lad, followed thirty years later by a 
collection no greater in bulk, Last Poems. In 
these Housman expresses, with the most deli- 
cate skill and varied melody, his brooding 
over the world, his sense of pessimism, his 
lament over the passing of youth and beauty. 
A Shropshire Lad is one of the most widely 
read volumes of our time. 
Saturday, March 26 
Rosert Frost born, 1875 
Born on the same day as Housman, but 
sixteen years later, Frost, too, has won for 
himself a unique fame and is considered by 
many the foremost living poet of America. 
By birth a Californian, although by descent a 
New Englander, Frost has returned to the 
home of his ancestors for subject matter and 
inspiration. His poems are simple, but with 
a deep underlying meaning. He avoids all 
that is pompous or elaborate in speech, seek- 
ing to come as close as possible to the lan- 
guage of the people and yet remaining poetic. 


Thursday, March 31 

Epwarp Firzcerap born, 1809 

Rarely does a writer win, as did Fitzgerald, 
outstanding fame as a translator. The renown 
that The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam won 
established Fitzgerald’s reputation firmly ; and 
in fact the rendering is less a translation than 
the writing of an English poem based on the 
thoughts of a Persian poet. The poem ex- 
presses beautifully and memorably the mur- 
murings of a troubled soul confronted by the 
riddle of the universe. Everyone knows the 
stanza that begins: 

A book of verses underneath the bough. 


The Tools of Writing 


In Which an Old Hand Chats About the Technique of His Trade 
By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


S I HAVE just finished typing my 

heads to this article, it occurs to me 
that you may be interested to hear how I 
go about such a matter. My heads are 
accurately “centered”, as printers say; 
that is, placed precisely in the middle of 
the page. The line “The Tools of Writ- 
ing”, counting the spaces between the 
words as letters, contains 20 units. The 
line “In Which an Old Hand Chats About 
the Technique of His Trade”, likewise 
calculated, contains 59 units. The line 
“By Robert Cortes Holliday”, contains 
twenty-five letters. I know, because I 
counted them all on a piece of scratch 
paper. 

Next, this piece of scratch paper being 
exactly the same size as the paper on 
which I was going to type, I folded it up 
and down the middle. Then, with this as 
a measure, I put a tiny pencil mark 
rather high up exactly in the middle of 
the page I was about to type. And I fig- 
ured that half of twenty units is ten; 
therefore, I counted back from my tiny 
pencil mark ten spaces on my typewriter, 
and began to type the first line of my 
head. And so on, with each line of head. 

It may strike you that this takes a lot 
of trouble. What’s the good, you may 
think, of so much bother when you are 
merely writing an essay or a short story? 
The answer is this. You may intend to 
send this story to a magazine editor; at 
any rate, you may expect sometime to 
send a story to a magazine editor. When 
he first glances at the manuscript the 
editor will not know that this is a mag- 
nificent story that you have sent him. 
And he’s just as susceptible to first im- 
pressions from the physical effect of any 
caller who may walk in on him. The look 
of your manuscript can rub him the 
wrong way. Innumerable times I’ve 
heard an editor say, concerning some 
manuscript which had come in: “It 
doesn’t look like much!” 

Thus it is really worth while to do 
whatever we can in the way of making 
our manuscripts look attractive to an 
editor. Don’t use a worn-out typewriter 
ribbon; the editor may have weak eyes. 
And so, he may not know what a story 
he’s missing when he sends back your 
manuscript. 

Now in this head I have, even within 
the limitations of a typewriter, made use 
of a “type display”: for my top line 
“upper case”, or “caps”; for my second 
line “upper and lower case underlined”, 
and so on. This sort of thing aids in giv- 
ing the air of a writer who knows what 
he is about. 


Quite aside from the matter of putting 
your best foot forward before editors in 
the preparation of manuscript—for you 
are not at present concerned with editors— 
there is the effect on the writer himself 
of having everything mechanically ship- 
shape. The tendency of doing well all 
the details of one’s work is to give one a 
feeling of satisfaction, a sense of com- 
petence. A good workman in any craft 
experiences a pride of workmanship in 
having his tools all in good order. Our 
typewriters and our manuscripts are 
among the tools of our craft. I was 
drilled ir this idea many years ago, when 
I entered professional literary journal- 
ism, by Royal Cortissoz, one of the ablest 
writers in his field in America and for 
two decades literary editor and art critic 
of the New York Tribune. 

Among our tools also to be kept in 
good order are our books of reference, 
dictionaries, and our notes. It is said of 
H. L. Mencken, one of the hardest work- 
ing men living, that his papers are in bet- 
ter order than those of any other writer 
and editor in the world. I have had more 
or less correspondence with Mr. Mencken 
and I quite believe this; he does things 
with more dispatch than any other editor 
with whom I have had anything to do. 

It is a good idea always to have at 
hand plenty of fresh, clean paper— 
scratch pads and good copy paper, also 
soft pencils for making notes. I do not 
mean to be humorous when I say that 
the presence of inviting materials is 
likely to give you inspiration to work. I 
spent much of my early life in the com- 
panionship of Walter Jack Duncan, now 
a distinguished illustrator. Admirable as 
were his gifts, Mr. Duncan was not 
always a fire-eater for work. He adopted, 
as a device for making himself start, the 
practice of laying in every once in a 
while a new stock of working materials— 
whether or not he was in actual need of 
it. So I'd say again, this is a good idea 
for persons not naturally self-starters. 

In the mechanical preparation of my 
own manuscripts, when I come to the body 
of my copy,.I “indent”, as printers say, 
the first line of each paragraph eight 
spaces from the margin. Throughout my 
years as an editor, both as a magazine 
editor and an editor in the book publish- 
ing business, I observed that few non- 
professional writers clearly marked their 
paragraphs to the glance. Beginners at 
typewriting nearly always seem to be 
fearful of indenting paragraphs suffi- 
ciently to be perceptible to the naked 
eye. It is my own practice, also, in 


double-spaced typewriting, to leave three 
spaces between paragraphs. These things 
make for ease in reading. Particularly 
when we are beginning to write for pub. 
lication, it is well to bear in mind that 
the “first reader” in a big editorial office 
“weeds out” the manuscripts by a rapid 
survey, and to pass him, a manuscript 
must be easy for the eye to read. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the 
prime tool of the craft of writing: the 
language. Stevenson, I think, somewhere 
speaks of “the love of lovely words”. And 
again of “the ring and color of words”. 
In an admirable critique on “Realism in 
the Theater”, Stark Young alludes to that 
“culture in words with all their splendor 
and rarity, their power, lust, vanity, and 
persuasion.” The other day in his com- 
mentary on a new book Mr. Mencken 
observed, “The author knows a juicy 
word from a stale one.” And I remember 
a remark of Mr. Cortissoz’s, that with the 
passing of the years he had not lost the 
thrill of “putting three words together, 
right”. At bottom, that is writing—put- 
ting three words together, right. Cherish 
a feeling for words; carefully gather 
them, savor them, weigh them, caress 
them, tend them, keep them glowing and 
gleaming for use. With a real writer the 
feeling for words is inborn; with the 
masters it has been a passion! 

So we come upon the term style, so 
ambiguous in its connotation. There is a 
popular notion that, as associated with 
writing, style is something grand, gloomy 
and peculiar. The fact is you can’t write 
anything—you can’t write a note begin- 
ning, “Herewith inclosed my cheque” 
without employing some kind of style. 
There is literary style and illiterate style; 
a distinguished style and a commonplace 
style, a “natural” style and an affected 
style, and so on. When we say that a cer- 
tain writer “has no style” we simply 
mean that his style has no merit worth 
speaking of—that, in W. C. Brownell’s 
phrase, he has no “intelligently conceived 
style”. 

As style itself is of necessity one of the 
tools—and an exceedingly potent one—in 
the craft of writing, we shall concern 
ourselves much with it as we go along. 
For the present, a few general observa- 
tions may suffice. In any event, you can’t 
acquire a first-rate style all at once. As 
to that, you may never acquire a style 
of really distinctive quality, and yet be 
able to write acceptable material. 

But, as I’ve said, you must use some 
kind of a style. Now, though the two 
things are often confused, style is not 
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idiosyncrasy. What style is, nobody has 
precisely and completely described. 
Buffon, the most cited authority on style, 
says that it is “nothing other than the 
order and movement which we put into 
our thoughts.” Mr. Brownell, in his very 
beautiful book The Genius of Style, re- 
marks that “no wiser point of departure” 
could be chosen than this statement. And, 
“the genius of style, therefore, is easily 
discriminated from that of mere individ- 
ual expression, of which cogency and 
energy or other personal traits are con- 
spicuous characteristics.” 

Some time before any gentlemen set up 
as critics of the arts we had “Heaven’s 
first law”, order. Art is order—some 
kind of order, always; it is, in a word of 
which Whistler was fond, an arrange- 
ment. You may hear a critic say of a 
book that it “has no order to it”. Not 
so—if it have the quality of literature. 
It has, then, that kind of order. The end 
of art is the effect. “One may say,” con- 
tinues Mr. Brownell, “that a work of art 
possesses style when the detail, counting 
in itself, also contributes to the general 
effect.” And one may add, transpose two 
sentences in a paragraph, or transpose 
two paragraphs in your short story and, 
in a measure, you alter the style, at least 
of that passage. 

For good measure, I'll give you another 
definition, by an American master of the 
short story. I remember Booth Tarking- 
ton’s saying once in the University Club 
at Indianapolis, that “style is respira- 
tion”. What he meant was that the way 
you naturally breathe very largely deter- 
mines the measure, the tempo, of your 
form of written expression. Style is, in- 
deed, the breath of the thing. It is not 
something which may be stuck on from 
the outside, after the work is finished, 
like varnish; any more than character 
may be effectively stuck on to your plot 
from the outside. 

If you already know all this as well as 
I do, let me say that the reason I mention 
it is as follows. I was frequently applied 
to for counsel and guidance in the mat- 
ter of writing for publication. And I had 
the fact impressed upon me that many 
people seeking to write, some of them be- 
ginning to sell short stories, possessed 
little faculty for comprehending this idea 
at all. Style to them was something 
fancy; plated, not sterling; indeed, 
rather beneath their rugged, granite char- 
acter. They are not likely to get far. 

A work of art, like any other form of 
life, must first be conceived—as an or- 
ganic unity. “Everything that is alive,” 
as Stark Young observes, “has an organic 
unity.” Nothing that is alive is just un- 
related stuff. Think out thoroughly your 
story before you begin to write it. In the 
newspaper world, the city editor has tra- 
ditionally always told the cub reporter to 
tell the whole story plainly in the first 
paragraph. That remains sound news 
writing. It is not always the best thing 


to do in a piece of fiction. A thing, how- 
ever, very useful for the author to do is to 
put down for himself on a piece of 
scratch paper his whole story in one para- 
graph. Behind the graceful, airy con- 
tours of every good work of sculpture, 
you feel the solid bones of the body, the 
articulated skeleton. Behind the lightest 
sketch of a true artist you feel the sin- 
cere preliminary study. Back of the 
triviality of Henry James you feel the 
man of reflection. Behind Kin Hubbard’s 
homespun wise-cracks you feel the pon- 
dering of a man of the world. When I 
was in my infant twenties it was my rare 
good fortune to be much in the compan- 


A Writer Surrounded 
by the Tools of His 
Trade — Dr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly,- edi- 
tor of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary 


ionship of John H. Twachtman, one of the 
greatest of American landscape painters. 
This was his dictum: “No beautiful thing 
ever was made by accident.” 

I do not mean, of course, that your 
story may not be altered as you develop 
it. A boy may alter as he develops, but 
he starts off, if in good health, a per- 
fectly intact boy, all parts working to- 
gether. You need to know in setting out 
to create a poem what kind of verse you 
intend it to be, whether bound or free; 
then you are governed by the form which 
you have adopted. Likewise with a story; 
you must have, consciously in mind, a 
form. And your first sentence should be 
governed by your final sentence. Think 
out your paragraphs, too, as you have 
thought out the scheme of your story. So 
with your sentences, think them out, test 
and question them. Does each sentence 
say, when you have finished it, what you 
intended it to say? Thus interrogated 
one by one, I think you will find a good 
many of them do not. When I tell a boy 
that I did not understand a certain sen- 
tence, how often he replies, “What I 
meant was”. Knowing himself what he 
had had in mind, he assumed that by 
feeling it he had transmitted it. 

We come now, finally, to a preliminary 
consideration of one tool more: what is 
sometimes termed the technique of the 
short story. I am using this form as an 
illustration of a principle which can be 
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applied to whatever kind of thing you 
are set on writing. There is nothing mys- 
terious in the matter of constructing a 
short story (save in the genius which 
creates a great one) and there is nothing 
obscure in its technique. It should help 
us here to glance at literary history. 

It was some twenty years ago that the 
term “short story” became a compound 
word, with those who made public the 
discovery that the short-story was a dis- 
tinct literary form, just as much so as the 
sonnet. Then came the onslaught of 
books on “short-story technique”—rising 
action, falling action, dénowement, and 
all the rest of it. Editors, writers, and 


students were obsessed by the current 
hypothesis; any piece of short fiction 
which was not done to the standard pat- 
tern was no short-story at all. Now, 
happily, the tailormade short-story is go- 
ing out! The change was wrought very 
largely by the recent popularity among 
us of foreign fiction. 

“Shaping” is not so much required now 
in fiction at all; indeed, the fashionable 
trend is rather the other way. For our 
purpose here the point is that in a short 
story, a piece of fiction of from twenty- 
five hundred to five thousand words, the 
plot is no longer the thing—not the whole 
thing. The O. Henry trick ending is a 
catch-penny device which no longer 
catches the pennies. A good number of 
the short stories of the most celebrated 
writers of our time are carried by style, 
as I have tried to define it, almost alone: 
what is Katherine Mansfield, what is 
Winesburg, Ohio? 

“Short stories” are printed and ad- 
mired today which are merely brief 
pieces of narrative; or which are simply 
pictures of a scene; or, perhaps, char- 
acter sketches; or fantasies. Unless you 
are writing a mystery story you don’t ab- 
solutely have to have much of a plot; 
but if you don’t lean upon a plot, a con- 
trived series of developing situations, you 
will need to have a pretty good grasp of 
whatever form of short fiction it is in 
which you undertake to write. 





GERMANY’'S SHAKESPEARE 


A Tribute to the Centenary of Goethe's Death 


HEN Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 

(pronounced like Gerta without the 
R sound) died, one hundred years ago 
March 22d, his last words, it is said, were 
“More light!” Writing of his death at 
that time, Thomas Carlyle called atten- 
tion to the forty volumes of the poet’s 
collected works and said, “To measure 
and estimate all this, the time has not 
yet come; a century hence will be a 
fitter time.” The number of centennial 
celebrations planned “a century hence” 
throughout the world in honor of 
Goethe indicate that by any estimate he 
still remains one of the world’s supreme 
figures; but, on the other hand, the mod- 
ern multitude to whom Goethe is but a 
shadowy name find it almost impossible 
to realize that he was once as much a 
national idol as Babe Ruth. 

The present obscurity that surrounds 
his reputation, in America at least, de- 
rives largely from that World War 
hysteria which banned the German lan- 
guage from the schools and prohibited 
the music of Wagner and Beethoven from 
the concert halls. Then, too, literary 
scholars have buried Goethe under a 
mountain of laurel wreaths, and all the 
casual passer-by can see is something that 
looks suspiciously dry, intellectual, and 
stuffy. 

The truth about Goethe is that he was 
first of all a great human being. Granted 
that he was a genius, his genius had 
nothing of the effeminate and little of the 
mystic about it. His enthusiasms em- 
braced everything but mathematics: 
Statesman, artist, scientist, he set a prece- 
dent of versatility that has strongly in- 
fluenced the present-day German novel- 


ists, Jakob Wassermann, Lion Feucht- ° 


wanger, and Thomas Mann. Like him, 
they are delving into medicine, history, 
psychology, architecture, into every prov- 
ince of human knowledge, for their ma- 
terial. 

Goethe was born the twenty-eighth of 
August, 1749, in time to hear the last 
gasps of feudal Europe. His home in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main was _ well-to-do. 
His father was scholarly. His mother 
had a taste for music, poetry, and the 
theater. Johann and his sister Cornelia 
filled their heads with the thousand in- 
terests of the bustling commercial town. 

At the age of 16, young Goethe took 
up the study of law at the University of 
Leipzig, but he showed no marked ability 
in the profession. II] health, after three 
years, forced him to withdraw. Then for 
several years he roamed through vari- 
ous German towns, studying wherever his 
curiosity led him, reading Shakespeare 
and Rousseau, writing lyric poetry, until 


his father insisted that he begin his 
judicial career. 

Practice of the law occupied him only 
between novels, plays, and love affairs, 
all of which he took very seriously. In 
1775, Goethe accepted the invitation of 
Duke Karl August to visit his court at 
Weimar, where he began a remarkable 
career of public service. The Duke con- 
ferred upon him the combined powers. of 
the Ministers of War, of Mines, of 
Finance, and of Art, and Goethe also 
presided over the Chamber. He de- 
veloped high qualities as an administra- 
tor. During his regime, there was a great 
building of parks, public squares, and 
highways. Schools were improved, a 
theater was erected, reforms were made 
in farming conditions and finance, 
moneys were granted to academic institu- 
tions, and sanitation laws were passed. 
To accomplish so much, Goethe was 
obliged to study mineralogy, botany, 
anatomy, and, above all, human nature. 
He became so steeped in human affairs 
that his personality expanded to cosmic 
proportions. He was described as a king 
among men. Peasants felt for him the 
same friendship and admiration that 
Napoleon expressed when, on their first 
meeting, he exclaimed, “Vous étes un 
homme!” 

One day the two greatest men in Ger- 
many, Goethe and Beethoven, were walk- 
ing arm in arm: Goethe, handsome as a 
Greek statue; Beethoven, short and 
squat as an office safe. One of the numer- 
ous German royal families, some dukes 
and their retainers, happened to ap- 


The Goethe Monument. in Rome 
By Gustav Eberlein 


proach at that moment. It was the cus- 
tom for all citizens to bow and stand 
aside for royalty, but Beethoven whis- 
pered to Goethe, “Keep hold of my arm. 
They must make room for us, not we for 
them.” Then, Beethoven put forth his 
chest and marched straight through the 
midst of the dukes and only tipped his 
hat slightly when they stood aside to 
make room for him; but Goethe stayed 
behind, hat in hand, bowing at the side 
of the path. Commenting on the inci- 
dent later, Goethe wrote, “He (Bee- 
thoven) is an utterly untamed personal- 
ity, not at all in the wrong, if he finds the 
world detestable, but he thereby does not 
make it more enjoyable either for himself 
or for others.” 

In time, Goethe tired of the work at 
Weimar. The poet in him demanded a 
finer satisfaction than was to be had in 
wealth and station. The germ that had 
set him to writing lyric verses in his 
youth was affecting him again. Compared 
to the world of ideas and emotions in 
which he was to reign, his position at 
Weimar was indeed trivial, and he fled to 
Italy. 

Up to this point, he had written a num- 
ber of scientific works, poetry, his first 
version of Faust, several dramas, and a 
novel, The Sorrows of Young Werther, 
which Napoleon read seven times. All 
these, however, were written in the spirit 
of young rebellion, similar to that felt by 
Keats in the preface to Endymion and by 
Browning in Pauline. Now, something in 
the warm sun of Italy, or perhaps his 
experiences at Weimar, changed him, for 
he began to write with a wisdom and 
nobility of spirit that is the talisman of 
great minds in any civilization. In Italy, 
he completed /phigenia and Torquato 
Tasso before he returned to make his 
home in Weimar. These plays are said 
to be classical because they have the 
form which was adopted after centuries 
of experiment by the Greeks, and because 
they symbolize the eternal drama of man- 
kind in the Greek manner. Eugene 
O’Neill is credited with a similar achieve- 
ment in “Mourning Becomes Electra”, 
now playing in New York. 

After his return from Italy in 1788, he 
settled down to spend the rest of his life 
in Weimar, which, by reason of his 
presence, became the intellectual capital 
of the world. There, attended by the 
woman he had finally married, Christiane 
Vulpius, and the poet, Schiller, he fin- 
ished his great novel, Wilhelm Meister, 
and the epic Hermann and Dorothea. 
Finally, in his eighty-second year, he 
wrote the second version of Faust, the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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John Masefield 


7. TURN the pages of John Mase- 
fi 


eld’s volumes of poetry is to turn 
the pages of England’s chronicle of song 
and story. Here one may find the ballad, 
the Arthur legend, stories such as 
Chaucer might have written, glimpses of 
sky and sea and windswept countryside 
such as lyrists have sung through all the 
twelve centuries of England’s literary 
tradition. 

The poet laureate whom England 
honors today is heir to her literary great- 
ness. In the music of his rhythms Burns 
lives again, and Byron and Spenser and 
Shakespeare. The Everlasting Mercy was 
called by that eminent critic, Stuart Sher- 
man, “an English 7'am o’ Shanter”; The 
Widow in the Bye Street, “a modern 
Troilus and Cressida”; Reynard the Fox, 
“a resuscitation of The Canterbury Pil- 
grims”. “Dauber is Childe Harold or 
Don Juan gone on a fresh pilgrimage; his 
sonnets carry on the Elizabethan quest 
for the soul and the divine idea behind 
the shadow of things.” 

That he has been able to capture the 
magic of many poets is not strange, for 
he himself says that he cannot remember 
the time when he did not love stories— 
“the story of the old woman that could 
not get her pig over the stile, the story of 
the king who offered his daughter’s hand 
in marriage and half his kingdom to any 
man who would tell him a story that 
would never end, and the story of Sir 
Francis Drake’s homecoming.” And as 
well as this love of stories, the desire to 
write has always been with him. When 
he was ten years old he had read Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s poems and Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry. At fourteen, he was deep 
in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome and 
was attempting imitations. Again we 
should let him speak for himself: 

“I remember writing two poems when I 
was nine years and nine months old, one 
about a pony called Gypsy, the other about a 
Red Indian. Two or three years later, I wrote 
a few more poems, a birthday poem to one 
of my brothers, a poem about a horse, a 
satire on a clergyman, and some fragments in 
imitation of Sir Walter Scott. When I was 
sixteen I wrote some poems about life at 
sea. 

The poet is described by those who 
know him as having “an invincible pic- 
turesqueness —a__ picturesqueness that 
stamps him at once as different from his 
fellows.” He is tall, straight, blue-eyed. 
His eyes are amazingly shy, his manner is 
shy, he is at once sensitive and dignified. 
“He is the kind of figure that gives rise 
to legends.” Curiously enough, as with 
legendary figures of old, it is difficult to 
find commentators who agree exactly 
upon the dates or upon the facts of his 
life. One who has consulted the town 
register of Ledbury, Herfordshire, Eng- 
land, finds that John Edward Masefield 
was born there, in a house known as “The 


Sa Sc 


John Masefield on his way to Buckingham 
Palace to receive his appointment as 
poet laureate 


Knapp” on June 1, 1878. After the death 
of his parents, the young poet was 
brought up at the home of an aunt in 
“The Priory” in Ledbury, and when he 
was fourteen years old, he was placed 
upon a training ship, the Conway. The 
legend that he ran away to sea is without 
foundation. After the two-year period of 
training and a year regularly at sea, 
Masefield obtained permission to leave 
the service, stating that there was too 
little chance for study and that he wanted 
to write. 

At the age of seventeen, on the chance 
that some way, somehow, he could find 
means to study and write, on the ninth of 
April, 1895, he landed in New York City 
with five dollars and a chest of clothes. 
In the ensuing four months, he worked 
on a farm, in a bakery, and went through 
the various experiences that befall a liter- 
ary adventurer. 

As a young man, he stumbled upon a 
gentleman who was to influence his liter- 
ary life to a remarkable degree—Geoflrey 
Chaucer. It did not seem to matter that 
a number of centuries divided the two 
men. For Masefield, Chaucer opened the 
doors of wonder and delight and made 
him realize as never before what poetry 
could be. “I read the Parliament of 
Fowls all through one Sunday afternoon,” 
he says, “with the feeling that I had been 
kept out of my inheritance and had sud- 
denly entered upon it.” 

That Masefield was influenced by the 
life of the sailors and longshoremen with 
whom for two years he found himself, is 


17 


evident in his early published prose and 
verse, for many of his themes are taken 
from his experience upon the sea. In 
Salt Water Ballads, his first volume of 
verse, appear the two poems most fre- 
quently quoted: “Cargoes” and “Sea- 
Fever”. A Mainsail Haul, his first pub- 
lished prose, is a collection of dramatic 
tales of ships and sailors and strange 
superstitions—tales of the fear and fasci- 
nation which the sea holds for all who 
follow her. After these early works, there 
came in swift succession the narrative 
prose and verse which established his 
reputation: Sea Life in Nelson’s Time, an 
historical account of the British Navy, 
On the Spanish Main, telling of stirring 
exploits of British seamen under Drake, 
Captain Margaret, Multitude and Soli- 
tude, and Lost Endeavor, all thrilling ad- 
venture tales. These were but preludes, 
however, to the magnificent dramatic and 
narrative verse which was to follow—The 
Tragedy of Nan, The Everlasting Mercy, 
The Widow in the Bye Street, Dauber, 
and The Daffodil Fields with their mem- 
orable pen pictures, their ruthless 
tragedy, and their proof of Masefield’s 
power to create character. 

Then came the World War, which was 
to reveal another side of Masefield—his 
intense loyalty and love for his country. 
Out of it grew his most perfect piece of 
prose, Gallipoli—tribute to the thousands 
of Englishmen who lie buried there— 
and “August—1914”, a poem which for 
sympathy and understanding of the 
tragedy of war and for the height of 
loyalty to one’s country’s soil that even 
England’s humblest feels has never been 
surpassed. 

With the close of the war, a new Mase- 
field again appeared. The year 1919 saw 
the publication of Reynard the Fox and 
Right Royal, poems picturing England in 
the sports that she loves best. As one sur- 
veys his poetry, one finds that there is 
hardly a side of life that Masefield has not 
touched—folk tales; adventure, such as 
we find in Enslaved; a delightful story of 
circus life in King Cole; Helen’s flight 
with Paris in The Taking of Helen; 
biblical lore in A King’s Daughter and 
in Jezebel; excursions into Arthur’s land 
of the Round Table in Midsummer Night; 
the biography of an old sailing ship in 
The Wanderer of Liverpool; and now in 
his latest volume, back to his childheod’s 
dream of the king’s tale that had no end- 
ing, in Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other 
Poems. 

Since his marriage in 1903, Masefield 
has lived in England at Boar’s Hill, Ox- 
ford. A few years ago he built in his 
garden a little theater which seats an 
audience of about a hundred. The thea- 
ter is dedicated to poetic drama, and 
there are produced some of his own plays, 
and there are held those famous contests 
in interpretative reading. Stimulating 
drama, especially poetic drama, and fos- 
tering a love for spoken poetry freed 
from slovenliness of speech and artifice 
of diction and gesture are projects dear 
to the poet’s heart—these, and his desire 
to bring together again, as once they were 
in the past, poetry and the people. For, 
he says, “To most simple communities 
poetry is the gift of the gods which fills 
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A Significant Biography 

“TPE test of time” is no empty phrase, 

when it spans five hundred years, and 
the person or event to whom it is applied 
has never yielded in radiance nor significance 
to the shrouding mist of centuries. Such a 
person was Jadwiga, Poland’s girl queen. 
She reigned but a short time—not quite 
fourteen years—and died at twenty-seven, 
but her reign is established in history as one 
of the most glorious in Polish history; and 
the dynasty she founded guided Poland’s 
destiny for four hundred years. 

Jadwiga’s story is an appealing and in- 
spiring one. We see her first at the age of 
five, the merry, flaxen-haired little Princess 
of Hungary, about to be formally betrothed 
to William, Crown Prince of Austria. Wil- 
liam was her chum and playmate, as well as 
her affianced husband. They, together with 
Jadwiga’s sister and cousins, romped and 
played in care-free fashion. Yet Jadwiga’s 
education was carefully and strictly guided 
by her father, King Louis of Hungary, for 
she was to be queen some day, not of Poland, 
but of Hungary. 

The turbulent Middle Ages, however, held 
another destiny in store for the youngest 
Princess of Hungary. She was chosen to 
succeed her father as sovereign of Poland, 
and, as a guarantee of good faith, she was 
never more to return to her native land. The 
Polish State did not approve of a union with 
Austria, and so Jadwiga’s marriage with 
William never took place. How the young 
queen fought the secret battle for her love, 
and how she finally sacrificed her happiness, 
her love, everything for her country, is the 
story of her life. Throughout her reign, she, 
like the Knights of the Round Table, “brake 
the heathen and upheld the Christ”; she rode 
abroad redressing human wrong; she 
fostered learning and established universi- 
ties and monasteries and churches; and 
when she died in 1399, she took her place 
among the great women of all ages. 
(Jadwiga, Poland’s Great Queen, by Char- 

lotte Kellogg, with a Preface by Ignaz Jan 

Paderewski: Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 


Who Shall Be Our President? 


1, “Hoover Can be Elected”, by Henry B. 
Russell in Scribner’s for March. 


From now on a study of the political arena 
and the contestants likely to meet there will 
occupy important space in all current maga- 
zines. Mr. Russell, editor of the Springfield 
Union, takes issue with Mr. Elliott Thurston, 
who predicted, in the January Scribner’s, that 
Mr. Hoover could not be elected. Pointing 
out that only in colorless times do American 
presidents escape torrential censure, Mr. 
Rrssell holds that the public attitude toward 
President Hoover is no indication of how 
they may feel next November. In fact, he 
implies that a great many things may happen 
before next November to give Mr. Hoover 
the lead in the race. 


2. “Presidential Possibilities: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt”, by John T. Hackett in The 
Forum for March. 


“When Franklin Delano Roosevelt wins 


the Democratic nomination this summer and 
is elected President next fall—” Thus boldly 
does Mr. Hackett begin his analysis of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s chances to become the 
thirty-second President of the United States. 
Pointing out that Roosevelt is strong pri- 
marily because of his peculiar faculty of 
pleasing all parts of the country, Mr. Hackett 
reviews Governor Roosevelt’s reasons for 
being a Democrat: his stand on important 
issues, his connection with Tammany, the 
dilemmas from which he has extricated him- 
self, and the political opposition he must 
face. 

SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Read carefully the article in January Scribner’s, 
“Hoover Can Not Be Elected”. Upon what vital points 
do the two authors, Mr. Thurston and Mr. Russell, 
differ? Are you convinced by either? Why? Why 
not? Explain in detail what other factors besides the 
worth of a candidate enter into an election. 

2. What is Mr. Hackett’s point of view? Outline the 
article carefully. What is Governor Roosevelt's 
greatest asset? His greatest liability? What new 
light on recent events does this article give you? Read 
in connection with this ‘“‘The Roosevelt-Smith Affair’’, 
by Frank Kent, in Scribner’s for March. 


Seabirds Off Alaska 


“Digging for Birds”, by Arthur Newton Pack 
in Nature Magazine for March. 


Forrester Island, situated one hundred and 
twenty miles straight out in the Pacific off 
southeastern Alaska is a sea-bird refuge 
administered by the United States Biological 
Survey. Mr. Pack, leader of a small party of 
American Nature Association members, 
chronicles exciting days spent digging petrels 
—stormy ones at that—-out of holes in the 
woods in an attempt to photograph them. 
SUGGESTIONS: 


Chronicle some bird adventures you have enjoyed. 
What do you consider the most interesting items of 
information given by Mr. Pack? Read the report upon 
articles by William Beebe, Samuel Scoville, Jr., and 
other nature explorers, 


A Many-Sided Man 
“George Washington, Mentor”, by James 
Hay, Jr., in Scientific American for March. 


One of the most amazing things about 
George Washington, whose bicentennial the 
entire United States is about to celebrate, 
was his tremendous versatility, states Mr. 
Hay in an interesting sketch. It included, 
for example, the field of invention in which 
Washington achieved the same notable enter- 
prise and success that characterized his 
activity in many other lines of endeavor. 

Not everyone knows that the first President 
was interested in farming on a large scale. 
During his lifetime he increased his home 
estate from the original 2,700 acres to more 
than 8,000 acres. In managing this estate, 
he invented and developed several pieces of 
farm machinery to aid in the efficiency. Be- 
sides being a farmer, George Washington 
was an architect and an engineer. 
SUGGESTIONS: 


Write a précis of the article. What light do modern 
biographies and research throw on the personality of 
George Washington? What old ideas about him Lice 
been discarded? Write a character sketch of Wash- 
ington in the new light in which he appears, 


Explaining French Psychology 
“TAffaire Jones”, by Hillel Bernstein in 
Harpers for March. 


“Tt is very strange. Because a coat is 
unaccountably missing, I am in prison. The 


Royalists want a Bourbon King, the Com. 
munists want a Soviet, and the Socialists 
want a capital levy. Things were not like 
this in Windfall, Georgia. 

“How do I account for it? All I am able 
to grasp is that whatever one does in France 
—be it art, study, filet mignon, or love—one 
stumbles very soon into the debt question 
and the battle of Verdun.” 

Stumble Henry Jones did—into prison. 
Overnight he became a national issue. Vive 
la France! 

SUGGESTIONS: 

What is the author’s purpose in telling this story? 
Where do you suspect it to be ironical in tone and 
purpose? Characterize the French as they are revealed 


in this story. Relate this article to the news events 
of the day. 


True Adventure Stories of Africa 


“Elephant Hunt”, by Commander Attilio 
Gatti in Boys’ Life for March. 


Commander Gatti’s exciting days in Africa, 
wrestling with half-a-dozen native dialects 
and with the problems of personality and 
disposition, set by his bands of native boys, 
is an intensely interesting prelude to mortal 
combats with the monsters of the jungle. 

“With iron hearts, eagle eyes and muscles 
of steel, the hunters had silently followed 
the fresh traces of a great herd of a hundred 
elephants. The little hunting group was 
composed, according to inviolable tradition, 
of four Uele armed with guns, and of eight 
having only a coil of rope. Then followed 
four porters to transport long bundles of 
strong cable.” 

Commander Gatti goes on to describe the 
conflict between the men and the elephants 
ending with the capture—alive—of a young 
“baby”. He continues his article with an 
account of the careful training which the 
captured elephants receive until, taught little 
by little to love the hunters instead of fearing 
them, “their intelligence and their gentle- 
ness know no limits.” 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Read in connection with this article parts of Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book, especially “‘Toomai of the Ele- 
phants”’. Read Edison Marshall's “‘The Elephant Re- 
members”. Find other stories that emphasize the 
characteristics of the elephant described in Commande: 
Gatti’s article. 


Mark Twain and Huck Finn 
“Steamboat a-Comin’” in World’s Work for 

March. 

No, not the author and his immortal hero, 
but twin towboats for the upper Mississippi. 
Steamboating is coming back. The romance 
of the river-boat is returning. Traffic is 
being revived on the thirteen thousand 
navigable miles of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

Long ago, Mark Twain portrayed the ex- 
citement which the steamboat stirred in the 
drowsy river towns—“the splendiferous boat 
swinging around the bend, furnace doors 
wide open and glowing with pitch pine, 
smoke rolling from twin stacks, steam cocks 
popping, upper decks thick with passengers, 
crew waiting on the forecastle, captain 
standing in isolated grandeur beside the big 
bell, his hand ready to give the signal— 
while on the levee the whole citizenry, almost, 
gathered for the spectacle.” 

When steamboats disappeared from the 
river, many of the old towns lost their window 
on the world. Now privately owned carriers, 
stimulated by the government barge lines, 
are reviving water traffic for slow freight. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Read Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi. Note 
that this article states that “Mark Twain would snort 
at such ‘steamboats’ as now ease up to the new 
wharves at Memphis’’—why would he snort? Study the 
map that accompanies this article. 
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Every morning 
I go to the kitchen window, 
And look to see if the clothespins 
Stained with the dew of many morns, 
And the dust of many noons, 
Are still there; 
And every morning 
Their presence tells me, 
“Today wiil be like yesterday.” 
That long string of drab clothespins 
Seems to pin my very heart 
To the rope of hard reality. 
I am still looking for a day— 
When clothespins on a line 
Will not be there to tell me, 
“Today will be like yesterday.” 
—Chiye Mori, 17 
Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, California 
Teacher, Miss Eleanor Pooley 


Silence 


I loved you 
Because you did not speak, 
I loved you 
Because you did not comfort me 
When I grieved, 
Because you looked at me, 
And smiled 
And did not speak. 
—Chiye Mori 


Japan 
Bright-colored paper lanterns 
Punctuate the velvet blackness 
Of the night, 

And cast a subdued radiance 
On the lowest branch 
Of the ghostly cherry tree. 
The fresh night air is streaked 
With the scent of cherry blossoms 
And incense. - 
From somewhere 
Come the mellow notes 
Of the temple bells; 
Peaceful, yet, with tinge 
Of melancholy, 
They blend into the fragrant night. 
Slowly an orange moon rises 
And a one-legged heron 
Is silhouetted. 
Cherry petals float downward, 
One by one, 
And the ground is white 
With their beauty. 
—Chiye Mori 


a 
A Plea 


Give me the city, 

The risky, rumbling city— 

And keep your quiet humdrum countryside. 

Sing me the song of steel, 

The ringing clanging beat of the hammers— 

Keep your twittering thrush and rippling 
brook. 

I crave the myriad of twinkling, flashing 
lights, 

The — that strive to outshine the Aurora 
itselt. 

Retain the dim lit lamps of the far off farm- 
houses— 


Sputtering lamps that throw a beam of light 
similar to those ancient candles of the 
persecuted Christians in the deep, 
dark catacombs under the streets of 
Rome— 

I need them not. 

Just give me once more a glimpse of the sky- 
scrapers— 

Towering giants in the earth, 

Giants that devour daily thousands upon 
thousands of people through their gi- 
gantic bronze mouths. 

Give me the laughter, 

The pushing and pulling of the boisterous 
crowds. 

Give me but this, 

The city— 

The risky, rumbling city— 

My city— 

My life— 

And keep your quiet humdrum countryside. 

—Marie Van Velzen, 18 
Winter High School, Winter, Wisconsin 
Teacher, Miss Alva R. Samulson 


Undertow 


I am caught in the current of some deep 
stream 
That is no part of me, 
And over my spirit its fetters seem 
A deep malignity. 


It bears me onward down the ways 
I do not wish to go 

And pulls me out of quiet bays 
With tugging undertow. 


I cannot lay me down to rest 
Or share my thoughts with a friend; 
But something throbbing in my breast 
Pulls toward a destined end. 
—Helen Hagler, 17 
East High School, Denver, Colorado 
Teacher, Miss Mary E. Lowe 


Sunrise 


Who dares to say 
There is no alchemy? 
This morning I saw a ruby 
Transformed into burnished copper 
Which was slowly changed to a ball 
Of molten, yellow gold. 
—Helen Magnan 
Mount Mercy Academy 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Mood 


Tonight all things are cold and hard; 

The blue-red line of setting sun 

Is like a clotted streak of blood— 

The black, bare, wind-bent trees afar 

Lift trembling limbs toward the 
night— 

Water, frozen in a muddy pool 

Reflects the twilight’s golden cold. 

I shall go out into the night 

Beneath the desolate gray sky. 

The wind: may numb and cut my face— 

Freeze my tears before they fall— 

And slowly freeze my soul, that all 


sullen 
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FOR CREATIVE YOUTH 


The Round Table is open to student con- 
tributions of special merit: prose of not 
more than 400 words, poems of not more 
than 50 lines each. Send only your best. 
Manuscripts must be typed or written in ink 
on one side of paper only. Be sure to give 
your name, age, school, town and state, and 
English teacher’s name. Book reviews must 
be confined to current books and contain 
names of author and publisher. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Address: Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 











The pulsing warmth of springs to come 
Can never melt its crystal ice. 
Kathrine Ross, 16, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Burnside. 


The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. (John Day, 
N. Y.) 


Even though I know that Pearl S. Buck, 
the author of The Good Earth, has lived 
among the Chinese for a great many years, I 
cannot imagine how she wes able to get such 
a great store of knowledge of their customs 
and habits as she has incorporated into her 
book. The Good Earth is, certainly, a treas- 
ure of information as well as a powerful 
story. 

The underlying thought of the whole story 
seems to be that only as long as the Chinese 
family remains close to the good earth will 
it prosper. The central character, Wang 
Lung, is a Chinese farmer; and we are given 
a picture of him from young manhood to 
decrepit old age. Into the story are woven 
all of the possible conditions that this man 
and his family could have lived through— 
plague, famine, prosperity, domestic diffi- 
culties—combined with a study of the most 
intimate ‘details of Chinese life. 

The Good Earth contains character studies 
of a type that one seldom encounters. There 
is, in addition to Wang Lung, the farmer, his 
faithful, plodding, unloved wife, O-Lan, 
whose sole purpose in living is the helping of 
her husband. He, in turn, takes her assist- 
ance so much as a matter of course that he 
scarcely notices her. There are Wang Lung’s 
aged father and his uncle, parasitic upon 
Wang Lung. Lotus, the “second woman” in 
Wang Lung’s household, is the seductive 
girl who steals his love from O-Lan. All of 
the characters revolve closely about Wang 
Lung, who is painted with a great under- 
standing of the Chinese. 

Such are the characters in The Good 
Earth—unsympathetic, distant, but seeming 
to be fighting for their lives before our very 
eyes as we read. They furnish a deeper un- 
derstanding and a profounder sympathy for 
the Chinese of whose plight we are con- 
tinually reading in the newspapers. 

The Good Earth is not a charming book; 
but it is a powerful, vital one. Its story is 
gripping, its characters perfectly carved, 
and its details an encyclopedia of facts. 

—William Weir, 17 
Polytechnic High School, 

Long Beach, California 
Teacher, Miss Edna C. Cooper 


John Henry, by Roark Bradford. (Literary 

Guild, N. Y.) 

“The night John Henry was born the river 
ran backward a thousand miles and the moon 
was copper-colored. The stars wouldn’t shine 
and the rain fell hard.” In such exaggerated 
style Roark Bradford begins his story of a 
black giant. 

John Henry, in case you don’t know and 
are wondering why so much ado about a 
simple birth, is the super-man_stevedore 
around whom Mr. Bradford has built his lat- 
est novel, John Henry. 
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This giant roustabout is the Paul Bunyan 
of the Negro race; but, aside from his 
herculean exploits, he supplies a psychologi- 
cal background that is lacking in the stories 
of other heroes. He serves as the voice of a 
race held in bondage by the machine. None 
of the other roustabouts can load cotton with 
him, nor can anyone else swing a hammer as 
long and as hard as he. Yet big John Henry 
is killed trying to escape the oppression of 
a mechanical age, and it has the same effect 
on people of all races and colors who feel 
the bondage of civilization as it now is. The 
reader revels in John Henry’s carefreeness. 


The story of his life is a gay succession of 
light pictures, all pervaded by the boasting, 
roistering spirit of this dusky Ulysses. On 
the day he is born he leaves home because he 
wants to see the country. Cotton is piled 
high on the levees and he takes to the river. 
He receives his pay and goes over “back of 
town”, where he falls into a brawl with some 
gamblers and meets Julie Anne. From then 
on she is his “burden”. He goes away and 
meets other women but always comes back 
to her. She is unfaithful to him; but when 
he dies trying to load more cotton than a 
steam-winch, she kills herself and they are 
buried side by side. 


Roark Bradford, born in Lauderdale, Ten- 
nessee, and the author of the sensational OF 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun, is probably bet- 
ter qualified to write of the Negro than any 
other white writer. His mastery of Negro 
dialect is as apparent as his knowledge of 
the Negro mind. And the book, although 
superficial and shallow as to characters and 
plot, is supremely entertaining. He uses the 
most simple language in dealing with John 
Henry’s superhuman exploits, and here lies 
one of the appeals of the book. The printed 
word swings with a tone that might be that 
of a spoken legend, handed down through 
generations of Negroes, in which form, in 
fact, the story of John Henry has been until 
compiled by Mr. Bradford into a consecutive 
story of his life. 

—Henry Schacht, 15 
Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, California 

Teacher, Miss Edna C. Cooper 


New Russia’s Primer, by M. Ilin. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass.) 


The knowledge of a skilled technician and 
the romance of a poet-dreamer are woven 
into this dramatic story of Russia’s Great 
Plan. Written originally for Russian school 
children and translated into English by Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts of Columbia Univer- 
sity, it describes with vivid simplicity the 
stupendous task of reconstruction that the 
Soviet has undertaken. The author, a young 
engineer, has himself played an active part 
in this work, and he writes of it with the 
enthusiasm and fervor of one who is su- 
premely confident of its success. Indeed, as 
one reads the book, it is impossible to feel 
anything but admiration and wonderment, to 
be anything but assured of the attainment 
of their object. 


Ilin tells of the vast stretches of waste land 
that are being converted into wheat, cotton, 
and peat fields; of massive dams con- 
structed to utilize hitherto heedless, valueless 
rivers; of miles of railways connecting and 
uniting the cities of this land that lies 9,000 
kilometers from East to West; of scout ex- 
peditions, searching for new things that 
might be useful in their work, that go far into 
the North where the temperature never rises 
to zero, and into the scorching wilderness of 
the South; of enormous factories. communi- 
ties in themselves; of miles of collective 
farms; of extensive mining expeditions for 
the coal that will drive the engines, and the 


iron and steel that will build their bridges 
and tractors. 


There is noticeable throughout the book, 
constant references to America and her 
power. One receives a distinct impression 
that it is Russia’s aim to equal and surpass 
our country, and that she is keeping a wide- 
open eye on our advancements. But one also 
wonders, as he reads, if a plan that sacrifices 
the happiness and comfort of its own people, 
to the worship of mere mechanical things, 
can ever succeed. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the entire book is the last chapter. It is 
Russia’s message to her youth. It is her 
Little Five-Year Plan. Each child is made to 
feel himself a vital factor in his country’s 
success; it is on him that the great respon- 
sibility will lie in a few years. There is given 
a list of the ways in which he may assist in 
the furtherance of the Plan. The children are 
instructed: “To discover beds of lime and 
phosphorous . . . to gather ashes for fertiliz- 
ing fields . . . to destroy all injurers on one 
fruit tree and on ten vegetables.” 

—Eugenia Sproat, 15 

Our Lady of Mercy High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Teacher, Sister Mary Florence 








John Masefield 


(Continued from page 17) 


out and makes radiant this life of ours. 
Poetry is always wanted. It is a need of 
the human heart.” 


Consequently, when Prime Minister 
MacDonald and King George of England 
decided to place John Masefield as a suc- 
cessor to Spenser, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson, they chose a 
laureate worthy of his peers. 


The poem reprinted below, “A Ballad 
of John Silver”, suggests well the atmos- 
phere of wistful romance which Masefield 
throws around his nautical themes. 


A Ballad of John Silver 


. 

We were schooner-rigged and rakish, with a 
long and lissome hull, 

And we flew the pretty colors of the cross- 
bones and the skull; 

We'd a big black Jolly Roger flapping grimly 
at the fore, 

And we sailed the Spanish Water in the 
happy days of yore. 


We'd a long brass gun amidships, like a well- 
conducted ship, 

We had each a brace of pistols and a cutlass 
at the hip; 

It’s a point which tells against us, and a fact 
to be deplored, 

But we chased the goodly merchant-men and 
laid their ships aboard. 


Then the dead men fouled the scuppers and 
the wounded filled the chains, 

And the paint-work all was spatter-dashed 
with other people’s brains, 

She was boarded, she was looted, she was 
scuttled till she sank, 

And the pale survivors left us through the 
medium of the plank. 


O! then it was (while standing by the taffrail 
on the poop) 

We could hear the drowning folk lament the 
absent chicken-coop; 

Then, having washed the blood away, we'd 
little else to do 

Than to dance a quiet hornpipe as the old 
salts taught us to. 


O! the fiddle on the fo’c’s’le, and the slap. 
ping naked soles, 

And the genial ‘Down the middle, Jake, and 
curtsey when she rolls!’ 

With the silver seas around us and the pale 
moon overhead, 

And the look-out not a-looking and his pipe. 
bowl glowing red. 


Ah! the pig-tailed, quidding pirates and the 
pretty pranks we played, 

All have since been put a stop-to by the 
naughty Board of Trade; 

The schooners and the merry crews are laid 
away to rest, 

A little south the sunset in the Islands of 
the blest. 


From Salt Water Poems and Ballads, by 
John Masefield. By permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 








Goethe 
(Continued from page 16) 


story that had gripped his mind since his 
days in Frankfort. 


Both versions of Faust in the best 
translation, Bayard Taylor’s, are avail- 
able in one volume of the Modern Library 
series. Wilhelm Meister and Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann, the most intimate 
expression of his wise personality, may 
be had, also inexpensively, in the Every- 
man’s Library. The last, in particular, 
makes good reading today because 
Goethe was one of the first internation- 
alists. His feeling of kinship with all 
mankind, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, has led Japanese students at Yale 
to found a Goethe society, and his 
works are also being translated into Chi- 
nese. 


Next week the world-wide celebration 
of the Goethe centenary will culminate at 
Weimar with a great production of both 
parts of Faust. Others of Goethe’s plays 
will be produced all over Germany. In 
America many great scholars of Germany 
will speak at Columbia and other uni- 
versities, headed by Germany’s foremost 
modern dramatist, Gerhart Hauptmann 
(see page 36). 








The Lost World 


(Continued from page 17) 


raima Mountains, the setting of The Lost 
World. These mountains rise like table- 
lands, their sides seeming too steep ever 
to be scaled, their tops flat like elevated 
plains. Those mysterious mountains, so 
hidden in the vast jungles, form an ideal 
setting for the story of The Lost World. 


When at last I came down the series 
of rivers, shot the many rapids with 
lightning speed, and arrived once again 
in crude little Bartica I looked upon that 
place as civilization itself, in comparison 
with the remote loneliness and savage 
wonders of the wilderness. Did I dig 
any diamonds? No, but I saw them dug, 
and I held my two hands full of the 
glittering crystals. 
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As One Reader to Another 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to 


The Book Club Contest 


OOK clubs and classroom libraries 

are already sending in lists of their 
books, in competition for the unusually 
valuable prizes offered by the Scholastic 
on February 6. In case you missed that, 
it is repeated in the box on this page. Be 
sure that your club or classroom library 
sends in its list of books, however small 
the club may be. I say this because the 
first lists received were from clubs so 
large and so beautifully organized that I 
began to be afraid the little clubs might 
think they had no chance. Prizes will be 
awarded for the best chosen lists, regard- 
less of the number of titles. A library for 
a little club in the country—like one that 
asked me if I wouldn’t like to attend a 
meeting, for all I would hear in the 
pauses would be the ticking of the clock 
and the swish of snow against the win- 
dows—should be quite different from one 
in a large city. Book clubs, come in, 
wherever you are, with your lists, so we 
can see what sort of clubs we have all 
over the country and how the Scholastic 
can best help them. 

Here, for instance, is a letter that came 
from the book club in the Donnell Junior 
High School, Findlay, Ohio. “We have 
about thirty members, seventh, eighth or 
ninth graders; I think it is better to have 
it that way than to restrict the club to one 
grade. We seem to get better acquainted. 
We meet once a week and alternate our 
programs. One meeting the program 
committee plans a group of reports of an 
author’s books and life and we call that a 
literary meeting. The next meeting we 
mend books and work on committees. 
Books will get torn and come apart, an 
our club has taken it upon itself to keep 
them mended. We mend for the geog- 
raphy classes and those working for the 
Boy Scout Merit Badge are being taught 
by the librarian to bind pamphlets for 
our library. It helps them and helps the 
library, too. 

“Also, we are making two scrapbooks. 
In our Book Club Scrapbook we keep a 
record of everything we do, devoting one 





FOR BOOK CLUBS 


For the best (not the longest) list 
of books owned by a high school book 
club, together with the best letter de- 
scribing your club’s activities, Scho- 
lastic will give a dozen books of the 
Literary Guild (either Junior or 
Senior). This is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to enrich your collection. Mrs. 
Becker will also give interesting prize 
books for the next ten. 

In making your report, list your 
books by title, author, and publisher, 
and write a letter describing your club 
or classroom library, its membership, 
meetings, and other features. 











her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


page each to autographs of members, 
committees, constitution, and officers. 
When book reports are given we cut out 
of plain colored paper a silhouette of a 
book and print name and author on it 
and below, the name of the person who 
gave the report. We paste some mending 
paper in, with the dates and number, 
whenever we devote time to mending 
books. We are going to have a pin, so we 
will draw a picture of that. This book is 
a record of all our work and play. Then 
we are making a George Washington 
Scrapbook of red paper, pasting blue and 
white stripes down the sides of each sheet 
and pasting in everything we can secure 
about George Washington; it is going to 
be quite large!” 

The club in Rainelle, W. Va., has an 
unusual problem. The club period is 
thirty minutes long, and during this time 
the members read approved books and 
magazines. The teacher says that this has 
created a desire for reading that did not 
exist before the club was organized, for 
at first she had to require the members to 
bring in books to read, and now they all 
are anxious to do so. But though’they are 
encouraged to discuss these books with 
one another, they seem to prefer to spend 
their time silently reading. Have I any 
suggestions? Well, I think what you take 
in you should try to give out; you do that 
when you breathe, and why not do it 
when you read? You will get far more 
good from your own experience with a 
book if you share it with another in ex- 
change for his. No doubt these earnest 
readers will soon find this out for them- 
selves, too. 


More Biographies 

The biography letters keep coming, 
and the list grows daily. The Modesto, 
California, High School suggests Lind- 
bergh’s We, The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok and especially Laura Richards’ 
Florence Nightingale. “Ever since I have 
read this book,” says Jean Allderdice, “it 
seems as if I want to get out in the world 
to do the good that Miss Nightingale did 
for the world. This is the most inspiring 
book I have ever read. It would make 
anyone have ideals that were the very 
highest, and encourage him onward.” 
Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, Ky., 
sends an excellent list that will especially 
interest church schools: “I consider,” says 
Catherine Rolf, “that Beethoven, Master 
Musician, by Madeline Goss, ranks 
among the highest of the late biog- 
raphies; it is simple reading replete with 
action, filled with a tender pathos and 
great in its world-renowned character.” 
She also recommends Betsy Ross, by Ed- 
win Satterworte Parry, saying that the 
class seemed to be more appreciative of 
the flag and its meaning after reading it; 
God’s Jester, whose hero is Father Pro, 
by Mrs. George Normans—one pupil says 


that she received a tremendous realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of our great ad- 
venture of life on a spinning world; 
Knute Rockne’s Autobiography; Pere 
Marquette, by Agnes Repplier; Joan of 
Arc, by Hilaire Belloc; and The Making 
of an American, by J acob Riis, all favor- 
ites with these students. A teacher in 
Wisconsin writes that Peary, the Man 
Who Refused to Fail, by Green, “has 
awakened my most slothful boy”! 

A Minnesota inquirer needs program 
material about the West and the North- 
west. Days and Deeds, by Burton and 
Elizabeth Stevenson, a fine old anthology 
for school or home use, has been lately 
brought up to date and fitted to meet the 
very latest holidays. There are two vol- 
umes, Prose and Poetry, and when I be- 
gan to mark poems that would apply par- 
ticularly to life in the West I reached 
fifty so rapidly that I stopped counting. 
This is a very useful book for a school. 
So is Western Prose and Poetry, edited 
by Rufus A. Coleman, which is arranged 
in sections by subjects: these are Indian 
legends, life and customs, explorers, trap- 
pers, settlers, miners, outlaws, mission- 
aries, early neighbors including the 
Spaniards, freighters, stage-coach days, 
soldiers, railroads, “longhorns and wool- 
lies”, lumberjacks, homesteaders and 
“the modern scene”. Doesn’t this give 
you a sense of having swept rapidly 
through our history? I quite lost myself 
in these pages, for being a born New 
Yorker of New England ancestry, you 
might know that I love to Go West, and 
do so whenever I get a chance. 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


We, by Colonel Charles Lindbergh (Putnam), 
$2.50 


The “Americenizetion of Edward Bok (Scribner), 
$1.00 


Florence Nightingale, by Laura Richards (Ap- 
pleton), $1.75. 

Beethoven, Master Musician, by Madeline Goss 
(Doubleday), $2.50. 

Betsy Ross, by Edwin Satterworte Parry (Win- 
ston), $2.00. 

God's Jester, by Mrs. George Norman (Ben- 
ziger), $2.00. 

Autobiography, by Knute Rockne (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill), $2.50. 

Pere Marquette, by Agnes Repplier (Double- 
day), $3.00. 

Joan of Arc, by Hilaire Belloc (Little, Brown), 
1.75. 


The Making of an American, by Jacob Riis 
(Macmillan), $0.88. 

Peary, the Man Who Refused to Fail, by Fitz- 
hugh Green (Putnam), $5.00 

Days and Deeds, by Burton and Elizabeth 
Stevenson (Doubleday), $2.50 

Western Prose and Poetry, edited by Rufus A. 
Coleman (Harper's), $1.40. 


In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 
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Political Democracy Faces a New Test 


Can Congress Plan? 


HE American experiment in political 

democracy is based upon the as- 
sumption that the people have sufficient 
interest and intelligence to plan and carry 
on their collective affairs for the common 
welfare. This means that they can intel- 
ligently select legislative “representa- 
tives” and executive officials, and review 
their acts. 

This assumption is now being more 
critically tested than at any period in re- 
cent American history. The Seventy- 
second Congress, elected in November, 
1930, assembled in December, 1931, to 
confront overwhelmingly difficult prob- 
lems. Not less than 8,000,000 men are 
out of work and 30,000,000 people are 
struggling to keep life together. Harassed 
and nearly bankrupt nations race one 
another for world trade and, haunted by 
the fear of aggression and reprisal, spend 
their scanty wealth on gigantic arma- 
ments. Debts pile up and fear and suspi- 
cion grow. Doubt rises as to whether the 
politicians of the world can fairly redis- 
tribute the great wealth of industrial 
nations. More difficult problems were 
perhaps never before presented to a na- 
tional legislature than those which con- 
front the present Congress. Political 
democracy does indeed face a new test. 
American citizens are obligated to scru- 
tinize with the greatest care the solutions 
which are proposed. 

You who soon will be called upon to 
exercise your obligations as American 
citizens have an immediate duty—namely, 
that of studying critically the steps which 
the Congress takes week by week to meet 
the current problems. Through your 
school work, in the social sciences espe- 
cially, you should build up-a clear under- 
standing of these problems and of the 
solutions proposed by our Government. 


The Problems Before Congress 

Two kinds of problems insistently de- 
mand solution: immediate problems and 
long-time problems. On the one hand, 
problems of life and death and of urgent 
immediacy in current living; on the other 
hand, problems of deep underlying 
trends. Only hard, clear thinking by our 
leaders can carry the American people 
safely over the current critical period. 


I. Immediate Problems 

(1) First and foremost: The United 
States must provide food, shelter, and 
clothing for several million unemployed 


people. Our political leaders have per- 
mitted the present situation to develop. 
That is, they permitted widespread specu- 
lation, overproduction of goods, the 
artificial inflation of our standard of liv- 
ing, the technological dislocation of 
workers, the inequitable division of the 
national wealth and income. As a result 
several million people are out of work 
and confront starvation. Hence the 
members of Congress, as the representa- 
tives of the people, are obligated to pro- 
vide immediate relief. 

How will they do it? By giving the 
unemployed food, shelter, and clothing? 
If the unemployed starve and are cold, 
they must be somehow fed and sheltered. 
As long as there is food and fuel no one 
should be allowed to go hungry or cold. 
Hence, Government should be authorized 
to tax those who have sufficiently to re- 
lieve those who have not. We dare not 
continue to accumulate great fortunes in 
the shadow of the poorhouse. 

Second: But that is charity, the giving 
of which is merely an emergency meas- 
ure, perhaps you say. It is so considered 
and hence Congress is obligated to do 
something more fundamental than that! 
It must control agriculture and industry 
so as to give all people a job. A basic 
principle of democracy is that the collec- 
tive affairs of a people should be so car- 
ried on that every able-bodied man and 
woman has a job, the income from which 
will provide at least as decent and com- 
fortable a minimum standard of living 
as the wealth and income of the nation 
can supply. 

Thus the national Congress is obligated 
to plan the control of agriculture, indus- 
try, trade and the professional activities 
of men so that all are employed. But this 
is partly an immediate problem and 
partly a long-time one. As an immediate 
problem a carefully planned program of 
public works should be developed at once, 
sufficient to meet collective needs and put 
to work vast numbers of those now un- 
employed. 

Third: A national system of employ- 
ment exchanges with facilities sufficient 
to supply any and every unemployed per- 
son with adequate information about 
work. The United States is now the only 
modern nation without such a system of 
national employment exchanges. Bills 
providing for effective ones have been in- 
troduced into each of the recent Con- 
gresses. Private greed has been per- 
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mitted to defeat each of these bills. In 
the present crisis will that happen 
again? 

Fourth: One factor, more than all 
others, accounts for the present economic 
stagnation—fear. Fear of losing money 
causes people everywhere to stop invest- 
ing it. Fear causes manufacturers to cut 
down making things, throws the people 
out of work, and hence reduces their 
ability to buy things. This cuts down 
sales in stores, work in offices, and throws 
more people out of wurk; reduces travel 
on railroads and hence throws more peo- 
ple out of work; this in turn cuts down 
buying power still more. It is fear that 
causes people to hoard their money, to 
take it out of circulation; fear that leads 
crowds to withdraw their money from the 
banks and hoard it, causing many bank 
failures. 

All of these conditions lead to what is 
called “frozen” credit. Under such con- 
ditions banks will not lend money and 
business men and farmers cannot keep 
factories and farms going. 

Hence no immediate problem more 
urgently demands solution than that of 
supplying credit to small and large farm- 
ers, business men and_ householders. 
What agency can do this? The great 
banks of the Nation could do it now—if 
they would. Billions of dollars of cur- 
rency and securities are deposited in 
them and bankers refuse to lend! They, 
too, like the “men on the street”, are 
gripped by fear. 

Therefore some powerful agency must 
act to restore confidence and to permit 
moneyless and creditless farmers and 
business men to farm and manufacture, 
to buy and sell, and thus to put the mass 
of the people to work again. What 
agency? Nothing short of the national 
Government itself. This is a problem that 
can be solved only by the collective re- 
sources of all the American people. 

President Hoover and Congress have 
set up a Reconstruction Corporation with 
potential resources of $2,000,000,000 and 
immediate cash available of half a bil- 
lion. They have also radically revised the 
laws governing the Federal Reserve 
banking system, making possible a great 
supply of “free gold” and still larger 
credit facilities. Thus, two important 
steps have been taken to reduce fear and 
to set the economic activities of the coun- 
try in motion again. Let us follow, week 
by week this winter, what use is made 
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of these giant resources. Let us note 
whether nation-wide fear can be stamped 
out. 

Fifth: But, the appropriation of large 
sums by Congress points to a serious 
problem—namely, the balancing of the 
budget of the American Government. All 
over Europe governments confront the 
same problem. Recently even Britain’s 
government fell because it could not bal- 
ance its budget. 

Now the wealthiest of all countries 
faces a deficit. Recent reports from the 
Secretary of the Treasury warn the peo- 
ple that the Government confronts a 
deficit for the current year of $2,000,000,- 
000! Uncle Sam, the rich man of the 
earth, not able to pay as he goes! Im- 
possible to believe, you exclaim! Yet the 
danger remains. With people out of 
work, business at a standstill, income and 
other taxes declining startlingly—Gov- 
ernment faces a deficit. 

How can the danger be met? Only in 
two ways: (1) by larger taxes, (2) by 
borrowing. Something no doubt can and 
will be done by stringent economies, but 
not nearly enough. The former method 
pays as we go; the latter lives on the 
future. Our representatives in the Con- 
gress divide themselves on this issue. The 
bold ones would tax the people that have, 
to pay the expenses of all; the fearful 
ones, anticipating defeat at the next elec- 
tion, would issue more bonds, saddle the 
Government with more debt, get along 
the easiest way. 

Two facts are clear; first, we have un- 
told wealth and can pay for our Govern- 
ment as we go; second, to “balance the 
budget”, to pay as we go, will help to 
restore confidence, not only within the 
United States, but also in the world at 
large. 

Sixth: Not only are the immediately 
insistent problems domestic, they are in- 
ternational as well. As we have noted 
recurringly on this page, the present 
economic crisis is world-wide; nations 
are so interdependent that no one can 
pull itself out of the slough without help- 
ing to rehabilitate the others. 

Thus, our present Congress must recog- 
nize that the serious international prob- 
lems cannot be solved by “avoiding en- 
tangling alliances”. They can be solved 
only by active codperation, indeed 
vigorous and courageous leadership, in 
world affairs. Will the present session of 
Congress produce an advance in this re- 
spect? We shall see. 

Three international problems impera- 
tively demand intelligent handling: (1) 
tariffs, (2) reparations and debts, (3) 
disarmament. 

(1) The nations of the world, abso- 
lutely dependent on one another for 
trade, have erected around themselves 
destructive tariff barriers. These not only 
produce suspicion and friction; they also 
make impossible the necessary flow of 


trade between countries. In this respect, 
the United States is as much to blame as 
any. Our high tariff has already created 
antagonism and reprisals abroad in the 
form of new tariff barriers. 

(2).The World Disarmament Confer- 
ence is now in session at Geneva. Vast 
technical preparations have preceded 
the meeting. An American delegation 
attends. Will it assert great leadership? 
Will it move to wipe out fear and suspi- 
cion by proposing drastic cuts in armies 
and navies? Will it act to take off of the 
staggering peoples of the earth the over- 
whelming burden of wasteful armament? 
We shall see if we study the course of 
events. 

(3) But all of these questions involve 
a more basic one—German reparations 
and inter-Allied debts. The German gov- 
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ernment has at last taken the definite 
stand that it cannot and will not pay 
reparations. This new position will inevi- 
tably involve the payment to the United 
States of the debts owed by France, Italy, 
and Great Britain. The problem is one 
of enormous complexity. It can be solved 
only by careful study and expert knowl- 
edge. Can the Congress produce a plan 
and a policy with respect to it? It has 
not yet done so. Will the present session 
reveal one? 


It. Long-Time Problems 

But these immediate problems are but 
overt symptoms of long-time trends and 
deep underlying social needs. Especially 
do they emphasize the need for the 
scientific planning of government and 
firm central control over the collective 
affairs of the Nation. 

Scholastic has frequently commented 
on proposals for planning the production 
and distribution of goods so as to insure 
the regular employment of all the people. 
Similar planned control is needed over 
the agencies of speculation—notably the 
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great “exchanges” of the country. A like 
control is demanded over the great utili- 
ties of the Nation—railroads, and electric 
lights and power plants. 

Thus difficult questions of long-time 
planning, control, and social ownership 
confront Congress. Will its plans and 
deliberations recognize such problems as 
well as the immediately insistent ones to 
which we have referred in this article? 
We shall see. 


Scientific Method vs. Politics 


These questions throw into bold relief 
another fundamental one: In a political 
democracy, can government be conducted 
by scientific method? Every one of the 
immediate problems we have outlined 
can be and should be attacked scientifi- 
cally. The only factors that should be 
considered are the needs and the re- 
sources of the people. 

Will they be so attacked? As young 
students of democracy you should study 
that problem constantly. The acts of the 
present Congress will provide excellent 
material for such inquiry. To guide it, 
I suggest that you should be alert to note 
the conflict between the interests of the 
people and the interests of the politicians 
who run the Government. 

Remember that there are three central 
factors of government: (1) the interests 
and needs of the people as a whole; (2) 
the interests of “groups”—e.g., business 
groups, labor groups, civic groups, re- 
ligious groups, etc.; (3) the interests of 
the politicians who really run the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our representatives in the Congress 
belong essentially to the third factor of 
government. They are “elected” to office 
and depend for their livelihood and 
power upon the other two factors—‘the 
people” and the “interested groups”. 
Since the latter are organized and power- 
ful the politicians tend to do as the latter 
desire. 

Thus instead of settling issues of gov- 
ernment in terms of the scientifically 
established needs and resources of the 
people, they tend to settle them on the 
basis of personal relations. They are 
likely to favor the groups that are power- 
ful and can help them stay in office. 
They tend to ignore vague unorganized 
interests of the people as a whole. 

Study the implications of this for the 
putting of government on a scientific 
basis. For example, will legislators bal- 
ance the budget by raising taxes much if 
that means defeat at the next election? 
Will they determine tariffs and reduce 
armaments and revise world debts in the 
light of the needs of people generally? 
Will they control speculation? Will they 
regulate public utilities? 

Thus, no political quéstion is more 
important than this one: Can the Con- 
gress make a national plan and carry it 
into effect? 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Should America Adopt It? 
A Debate Prepared by William R. Foulkes 


Editor, the Debater’s Digest 


RESOLVED: That the several States should enact legislation providing for com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance, to which the employers shall contribute 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS inevitable in time of business de- 

pression, when a greater number of 
people than normally are “out of work”, 
that there should be widespread interest 
in possible ways of alleviating the suf- 
ferings caused by unemployment and, if 
possible, to do away with the greater bulk 
of unemployment. 

Among the remedies seriously urged at 
this time is that of unemployment insur- 
ance. Several European countries have 
had practical experience with this plan, 
notably England, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Although various plans of 
unemployment insurance have been pro- 
posed, the phrasing of the question as 
given below indicates the most generally 
accepted plan. On account of our system 
of Federal and State relations, as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, it is generally 
conceded that any system of industrial in- 
surance should remain within the control 
ef the States. 

The first experiment in government- 
initiated unemployment insurance in the 
United States was recently undertaken by 
the State of Wisconsin, whose Legisla- 
ture, on the recommendation of Governor 
Philip LaFollette, passed a compulsory 
unemployment insurance act, to go into 
effect in one year unless the employers 
before that time adopt a voluntary sys- 
tem. Employers would be required to set 
aside a sum equal to two per cent of 
their payrolls. Employees laid off there- 
after would be entitled to draw up to $10 


a week for 10 weeks in any one year. 
Practically the same plan was recom- 
mended by a commission of economic ex- 
ports appointed last year by the gover- 
nors of six industrial States, New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. No action on it 
has yet been taken by the legislatures of 
these States, but Governor Roosevelt of 
New York announced that he favored the 
plan and would urge it on his State. 

The question for debate reads: “Re- 
solved: That the several States should en- 
act legislation providing for compulsory 
unemployment insurance, to which the 
employer shall contribute.” In debating 
this proposition the following “under- 
standings” are generally conceded: 

1. The Constitutionality of such a law 
is assumed. 

2. Any factory or business in which 
fewer than ten persons are employed 
shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the law. 

3. The term “contribution” shall mean 
contribution in addition to general taxes. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The problem of unemployment demands 
an early and satisfactory solution. 


A. Unemployment is the most serious prob- 
lem facing the Nation today. 

1. It is widespread. 

a. Although all statistics on the subject of 
unemployment are unreliable and subject to 
correction, nevertheless it is estimated from 
various sources that at present from 6,000,- 
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000 to 10,000,000 non-agricultural workers 
are unemployed. (See statistics in New Re- 
public, Sept. 9, 1931, p. 88.) 

2. It is chronic as well as acute. 

a. Conservative figures indicate that dur- 
ing the past decade there has been a normal 
“army of unemployed” of between one and 
two millions. 

3. The problem 
diminishes. 

a. The fact that the United States, with 
sufficient men, machinery and raw materials 
to provide every inhabitant with a decent 
living, has such a large percentage of un- 
employment is due primarily to “techno- 
logical unemployment”. 

b. “Technological unemployment” is the 

displacement of workers, by labor-saving 
machines due to improved technical proc- 
esses. 
c. The industrial tendency is in the direc- 
tion of more rather than fewer labor-saving 
machines; full automatic machines are dis- 
placing semi-automatic machines, and the 
result is that “technological unemployment” 
progressively becomes more widespread. 

B. The problem of unemployment is not 
self-corrective. 

1. It cannot, except in rare and fortunate 
instances, be solved by individual firms or 
trades. 

a. Few corporations are by themselves 
sufficiently wealthy to set up adequate unem- 
ployment reserves. 

b. In 1928, the best year of the boom 
period, nearly two-fifths of reporting corpo- 
rations had a net deficit aggregating $2,160,- 
000,000, and no net income. 

c. The losses of even such basic industries 
as the U. S. Steel Corporation since 1930 
have been a matter of common knowledge. 

d. Even very prosperous corporations 
would hardly be able to establish sufficient 
unemployment reserves for such periods as 
the present depression. 


increases rather than 


Il, Unemployment insurance will provide a 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


A. It will be a practical solution. 

1. The experience of other nations, not 
nearly so wealthy as the United States, has 
shown that the plan is workable. 

2. The experience of the American States 
with workman’s compensation laws has 
shown that the plan is practical. 

a. The employer should pay a certain sum 
based upon his payroll figures, as under 
workman’s compensation laws, and the State 
may contribute a certain proportion collected 
by taxes, preferably.upon large unearned in- 
comes. Every important foreign nation taxes 
such incomes two to four times as heavily as 
we do. 

B. It will be a just solution of the problem. 

1. It will be just to the wage-earner, 

a.. It will save him from some measure of 
the pain of unemployment, a condition over 
which he has no control. 

b. When he suffers from “technological 
unemployment”, it will enable him and his 
family to. make the adjustment to another 
occupation at lowered wages, without undue 
suffering. 

2.. It will be just to the manufacturer. 

a. Industry already sets aside in prosper- 
ous periods reserves to be used in paying in- 
terest charges, maintaining dividends, and 
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otherwise carrying its capital overhead in 
dull periods. 
b. Unemployment of workers will merely 


.be added, as it should be, as one of the in- 


evitable overhead costs of doing business. 

c. Inasmuch as this charge will also be 
added to all other comparable producers, as 
is the case with workman’s compensation, the 
individual producer will not be at any dis- 
advantage. 

C. It will be a desirable solution of the 
problem. 

1. It will relieve the emergency of unem- 
ployment, and the suffering and threat of 
disorder attendant thereto. 

2. It will tend to reduce the general normal 
average of unemployment. 

a. It will result in the wider distribution 
of the great wealth which this country pos- 
sesses. 

b. It will automatically strengthen the pur- 
chasing power of the Nation whenever that 
purchasing power tends to become impaired. 

c. It will provide a great incentive for 
stabilized production. 

(1) The rates to employers would un- 
doubtedly be based upon the experience of 
a certain group or industry; that is, accord- 
ing to the amount of seasonal and cyclical 
unemployment which occurs in them. Be- 
cause of this, employers would in effect be 
rewarded to the extent to which they stabi- 
lized production, and penalized to the extent 
to which they failed to do so. 


Ill. The objections commonly urged against 
unemployment insurance are largely 
emotional and invalid. 


A. It is argued that “the people cannot 
carry this added burden”. 

1. Seventeen nations, including Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
and Queensland have either compulsory or 
subsidized systems of unemployment insur- 
ance. The national incomes of these coun- 
tries, per capita, does not approach that of 
the United States. 

B. It is argued that the plan “will pauper- 
ize the individual”. 

1. It is easy for well-fed committees and 
debaters to speak of “degrading” a starving 
man, but that furnishes neither him nor his 
family with food or shelter. The countries 
which have unemployment insurance do not 
find malingering to be a serious problem. 
Insurance benefits never are an adequate sub- 
stitute for a regular wage, when such may be 
had, 

C. It is argued that the plan is “Social- 
istic”, “Communistic”, and what not. 

1. Arguments of this type are an easy, and 
sometimes effective, substitute for reasoning 
and facts. Every forward-looking social and 
economic system and law which we have to- 
day, originally was called “Socialistic” and 
“un-American”. 


Negative Brief 


I. The problem of unemployment has been 
greatly overemphasized. 


A. Although unemployment is undoubtedly 
acute at this time, due to the present busi- 
ness depression, nevertheless it is not so ex- 
tensive as those with a “cause” to plead 
would have us believe. 

1. The Bureau of the Census estimated in 
February, 1931, on the basis of 19 large 
cities, that not over 6,050,000 were “out of a 
job, able to work, and looking for a job”. 
Since unemployment is obviously most acute 
in the cities, conditions may be assumed to 
be better in the smaller towns and rural 
regions. 

B. The problem of unemployment is one 
which tends to solve itself by natural eco- 
nomic movements. 

1. In years of industrial prosperity there 
has been a great movement away from the 
farm. In addition, many men have been 
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Workers leaving the Ford plant, Detroit, in good times. Should industry be compelled 
to carry the burden when these men are laid off? 


thrown out of work because of the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. 

2. These persons who constitute a great 
part of those listed as “unemployed”, do not 
constitute a body which yearly grows 
larger. 

3. These persons find their way into other 
occupations after an inevitable period of ad- 
justmert and are also reabsorbed by the 
farms in periods of industrial depression. 

4. The high levels of business activity .in 
such years as from 1923 to 1929 are impos- 
sible to explain unless we assume that the 
millions who have been released since 1919 
from agriculture, transportation, mining, and 
manufacturing have since, in large part, 
found employment elsewhere. 

5. The progressive increase in American 
wealth is possible only because efficiency and 
labor-saving devices combine to produce an 
equal amount with less labor, thus permit- 
ting the labor displaced to create additional 
wealth. Good examples are the increase of 
automobiles, radios, electric refrigerators, 
and other products which on the whole repre- 
sent wealth that the Nation did not possess 
two decades ago. 

6. Although there may be a fairly con- 
stant minimum of unemployed workers, it is 
wholly illogical to assume that this number 
from year to year represents the same work- 
ers “chronically” displaced from work by 
“technological unemployment” or other 
causes. The figures may remain the same; 
the workers do not. 


Il, Unemployment insurance will not consti- 
tute a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of unemployment. 

A. Unemployment insurance is not prac- 
tical. 

1. The experience in other countries has 
been almost universally disastrous. 

a. In England: Felix Morely, in the annual 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay, Un- 
employment Insurance in Great Britain, finds 
that it has been (1) unsound financially; un- 
able to meet the first crisis it was forced to 
meet. (2) Increasing liberalization of the 
act and extensions of benefits removed the 
original insurance aspect. (3) Failure to 
meet the unemployment problem, despite 
such extensions. (4) Heavy administrative 
expenses. (5) Usefulness of employment ex- 
changes as agencies for placing of unem- 
ployed almost destroyed by gigantic clerical 
burdens placed upon such exchanges in con- 
nection with the unemployment insurance 
provisions. (6) The terrific cost of upkeep 
of the British “dole” system was one of the 
prime causes of the financial collapse which 
led to the fall of the Labor Government and 
the abandonment of the gold standard. 


b. In Germany: one liberalization has fol- 
lowed another, with costs mounting, but with 
relief still unattained. 

2. There is no logical basis for believing 
that greater success will be attained in the 
United States. 

a. Experience teaches that every plan for 
unemployment insurance requires enormous 
sums in order to “meet the problem ade- 
quately”, and yet somehow fails to meet the 
problem. 

b. Sound economics teach that, in the final 
analysis, a “wage” may be paid only when 
a commensurate amount of wealth is pro- 
duced. 

c. Although the United States is a wealthy 
Nation, she is not exempt from the workings 
of human nature or the laws of economics. 


B. Unemployment insurance will not be a 
just solution of the problem. 

1. Will not be just to the worker. 

a. It will tend to reduce his self-reliance, 
energy, and ambition. 

(1) The wage-earners who pay a percent- 
age of their wages toward increasing the Gov- 
ernment heap of wealth set aside for the 
jobless, after a time, come to feel that they 
are foolish not to collect on their premiums. 
It is easy to lose a job, and easy to lose in- 
terest in holding jobs. Once out of work and 
receiving Government support for doing noth- 
ing, it is easy to develop a lack of concern 
in finding employment, and to become accus- 
tomed to being cared for as a dependent of 
the State. 

2. It will not be just to the employer. 

a. No penalty imposed on an employer 
can make him more eager to have a uniform 
level of employment and production, inas- 
much as a full use of these is imperative to 
successful operation and profits. 

b. Discharges result from conditions over 
which the employer has no control, such as 
weather conditions, crop failures, wars, em- 
bargoes, fashions and emotions, money panics 
and mob psychology that starts and stops 
buying for no ascertainable reasons. 

(1) The analogy to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, like most analogies, holds a superficial 
resemblance but little logical connection. The 
safety conditions of a plant are something 
which, within certain limits, the employer 
may definitely control; unemployment may 
be controlled only in the rarest instances. 


Ill, Unemployment insurance will be unde- 
sirable. 
A. It will be undesirable from an economic 
standpoint. 
1. It will add greatly to the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 
(Continued on page 42) 





The Sword of Sergestus 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON 


(Copyright, 1932, by Paul L. Anderson) 


NE pleasant afternoon in May, two 
men turned from the Via Sacra into 

the Forum, sauntering idly along its 
southern side, past the Temple of Vesta 
and the Well of Juturna, toward the 
mouth of the Vicus Tuscus. The direction 
they took, together with their appear- 
ance, seemed to indicate that they were 
bound for a dinner party somewhere on 
Palatinus, for they wore the toga of 
formal dress, their shoes were carefully 
burnished, and they were fresh from the 
barber’s hands, with smooth chins and 
short, curly hair, this last bright with 
pomade and redolent with delicate per- 
fume. Each wore a single heavy iron 
ring with a carved jewel—a signet ring— 
and altogether their aspect was that of 
the upper middle class—not wealthy, but 
comfortably well-to-do. In age they might 
have been forty and forty-five respec- 
tively, but they were alert, vigorous, and 
active; not worn by dissipation or grind- 
ing toil; in short, men of truly Epicurean 
lives, who enjoyed the good things of this 
world, but did not abuse them by excess. 
Their appointment, it seemed, was not 
immediate, for they were in no haste, but 
stopped from time to time to chat with 
friends, when the half-dozen slaves who 
accompanied them seized the opportunity 
to exchange a few words with other pass- 
ing servants. These slaves carried weap- 
ons and torches for the return after dark, 


and one of them jealously guarded two - 


rolls of manuscript under his arm. Pres- 
ently one of the two friends caught sight 
of an acquaintance drawing near—evi- 
dently a man of consequence, this one, 
for he wore the purple-bordered toga of a 
curule magistrate, his shoes were those of 
a senator, and his retinue included some 
forty slaves. 

“It is Gaius Pollio,” said the one who 
spied him first. “You know him, do you 
not?” 

“Edepol!” rejoined the other. “I have 
known him for years, my Quintus. It was 
at his house that I first met Maecenas, 
who in turn introduced me to Augustus.” 

“True,” the first one acknowledged. “I 
had forgotten.” 

By now the patrician was near enough 
to greet the two, which he did in genial 
and friendly manner. 

“Salvete!” he exclaimed. “A most for- 
tunate day, when one meets Rome’s most 
distinguished men of letters, arm in arm. 
Do you woo the Muse together, or—” 
with a glance at the rolls of manuscript 
—*is someone to be favored with a read- 
ing of your Carmina, my Horatius? Or of 
your Georgica, Vergilius?” 

“Neither,” replied the one addressed 
as Horatius. “Vergilius, here, has com- 
pleted two books of a new epic, recount- 
ing the Fall of Troy, the wanderings of 
Aeneas, and the founding of Rome. We 
are bidden to dine with Maecenas, where 
we are to meet Augustus, and afterward 
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Vergilius will read us what he has writ- 
ten.” 

“Mehercle!” exclaimed Pollio. “Then 
am I doubly favored, for I too am bidden 
to that dinner. To dine with Maecenas, 
and hear Vergilius read from an unpub- 
lished work—it is in truth a day to be 
marked with white. May I join you?” 

“We shall be honored,” replied Hora- 
tius. 

“Tt is I who am honored,” Pollio con- 
tradicted, politely. “We men of action 
are here today and tomorrow forgotten, 
but you poets leave behind you an ever- 
living monument. Would you step aside 
with me to the Argiletum? Claudius the 
book-seller sends me word that he has a 
fine copy of the Bucolica, certified cor- 
rect, and bearing your autograph, my 
Vergilius, which I may have for eight 
sestertia.” * 

“Willingly,” agreed the others, and the 
three, with their slaves, proceeded to the 
Street of the Book-Sellers, where Pollio 
was induced to buy not one, but several 
books. This done, they turned again to- 
ward Palatinus, and as they went, Pollio 
inquired: 

“How does your affair with Lydia 
progress, my. Horatius? Has she shown 
signs of melting? Is your favor in that 
quarter increasing?” 

Vergilius chuckled, and Horatius made 
a wry face. 

“Let us speak of other things,” he 
answered. “She is as ever; she will and 


* $325. Less elaborate copies might have 
been bought for from thirty cents to one dol- 
lar, but Pollio was a very rich man. 
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she will not. Lately, I am out of favor, 
the damsel having been much taken with 
a soldier—a tribune of Augustus.” 

“So?” rejoined the other. “Well, 
Venus prosper you! Such devotion as 
yours should have its reward.” 


The subject was changed, and chatting 
pleasantly, the friends reached Maecenas’ 
home. This was a splendid palace, be- 
fitting one of the richest and most influ. 
ential men of Rome. The outside was 
faced with whité marble, and the interior, 
vestibulum, atrium, triclinum, and cubic- 
ula, were floored with marbles of varied 
colors, while the walls were beautifully 
decorated with paintings of scenes from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the mar- 
gin of the compluvium, the rain-basin in 
the floor of the atrium, showed a wonder- 
ful mosaic of the Twelve Labors of 
Hercules. The beamed and paneled ceil- 
ing was adorned with gold and paintings, 
and the furniture was of bronze or costly 
citrus wood, so that to one looking about 
it was not incredible that, as reported, 
the house had cost 14,000 sestertia,* the 
decorations as much more. 

But the host, so far from displaying the 
arrogance which often accompanies 
wealth, greeted his guests with simple 
courtesy, showing even more deference to 
the poets than to Gaius Pollio. 

“We wait but for Augustus,” he said. 
“Do you know these gentlemen?” 

Four other guests were already there, 
and greetings had hardly been exchanged 
and introductions performed when the 
doors were thrown open and Augustus 
was ushered in. 

The Prince of the Republic was then 
about thirty-eight years old, above middle 
height, and strongly built, with grave, 
thoughtful, and noble features. He lacked 
somewhat of the personal charm which 
had belonged to his adoptive father, the 
Divine Julius, but his face was that of a 
statesman and a man of high ideals. His 
manner was dignified but courteous, and 
when Maecenas addressed him as “Im- 
perator”, he raised his hand and, smiling, 
shook his head. 

“For tonight, and among friends,” he 
said, “let me be simply ‘Octavianus’. A 
quiet evening, free from cares of state, is 
too rare to be lightly cast away.” 

“So be it,” agreed the host. “It is so 
pleasant tonight that I have had the 
couches and table set in the peristylium.” 
He clapped his hands, and to the slave 
who responded: “Lucius,” he said, “you 
may serve dinner.” 

He led the way into the colonnaded 
garden, sweet with the perfume of 
flowers, and the esteem in which the poets 
were held showed in the placing of the 
guests, for Octavianus was given the 
locus consularis, at the host’s left—the 
seat of honor—while Horatius and Ver- 


* $602,000. 
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Episode VII 


The Inconstancy 
of Lydia 


gilius reclined on the same couch as the 
ruler of the world. 

When all had reached the tables, the 
Gods were invoked, then the diners lay 
down, slaves removed their shoes—Oc- 
tavianus, who had come in a litter, wore 
only sandals—other slaves brought per- 
fumed water and towels for the hands, 
and the meal began. 

It was a simple dinner of three courses, 
lacking the ostentation of flamingoes’ 
tongues or brains of peacocks, but every- 
thing was of the best and exquisitely 
cooked and served, while the wine was 
the choicest Caecuban—Augustus’ favor- 
ite—of an old and crusted vintage. Jug- 
glers, dancers, and musicians entertained 
the guests, and here, too, the emphasis 
was on quality, for the entertainers were 
few in number but famous for their skill. 
In short, it was such a dinner as might 
well be served by the man Gaius Mae- 
cenas was—rich, educated, and of perfect 
taste. 

When all had eaten, and again had 
washed their hands, the host chose a lull 
in the conversation to announce: 

“We come now to the treat of the eve- 
ning. Our good friend, Publius Vergilius 
Maro, has completed two books of an 
epic which, in my humble opinion, may 
be ranked with those of the Greek Homer 
of divine memory. These have never been 
read in public, but he has consented to 
read them tonight, and I beg your at- 
tention.” 

A ripple of applause broke out, under 
cover of which Maecenas had a chair 
placed for the reader, appointed two 
slaves to hold the manuscript and unroll 
it as he read, and two others to hold 
lamps, for by now it was fully dark. The 
poet, bowing gravely to the company, 
took his place, sipped the Falernian wine 
handed him by a slave, and in the midst 
of a respectful silence, began: 

“I sing of war, and of the man whom 


ong ago 
The cruel Fates drove forth, an exile, from 
the shores 
Of Troy—” 

For an hour the sonorous hexameters 
moved on, a stately procession, telling of 
the wrath of Juno, the storm that over- 
whelmed the Trojan ships, the landing 
in Africa, and the reception of Aeneas 
and his comrades by Dido, Queen of 
Carthage. And when the poet ended, for 
a time the company sat spellbound, 
breathless, then a rapturous burst of 
applause beat upward to the golden stars. 

The poet rested a few minutes, while 
the listeners discussed what they had 
heard, and when once more he was ready 
they fell quiet and he began. 

The second book told of the Wooden 
Horse, the taking of Priam’s city, and 
the final sack and ruin. And as the rich, 
flexible voice rose with indignation or 
sank in pity, the hearers thrilled to the 
very depths of their hearts, so that when 
he stopped they sat wholly silent—this 
was too great a matter for applause. 


At length Octavianus stirred, sighed 
deeply, and said: 

“By the Immortal Gods! I would give 
all my wealth, all my power, all my 
honors, to have written those lines! It 
may be that I am a literary heretic, but 
to me these verses are even greater than 
those of Homer. They seem to carry a 
finish lacking in the older poet, magnifi- 
cent though he is . . . Vergilius, I have 
no wish to hurry you—great work cannot 
be done in haste—but I shall look for- 
ward to your next reading.” 

“It shall be my pleasure,” answered 
the poet, “to read the next book to you 
and to my noble patron when it is ready. 
I have the rough draft done, but it lacks 
polishing.” 

“Maecenas shall let me know,” said 
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certain restraint which the presence of 
Augustus had imposed was now lifted, 
the wine was less deeply watered, and 
the talk was freer. The poets, being older, 
were more sedate, but Marcus Sergius, 
a youth, found his tongue loosened by 
the good Falernian, and had much to tell 
of wars and battles. He had been at 
Actium and Alexandria, and more than 
once had seen Cleopatra, the famed 
Egyptian queen. 

“But,” he assured the others, “she 
could not, to my mind, compare with our 
Roman beauties. There is one in par- 
ticular whom I have met, and to whom I 
have laid siege, who has shown herself 
not altogether cold or unkind. She is 
daughter to Gaius Licinius Metor, and 
lives not far from here, in the Street of 
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“I sing of War, and of the Man whom long ago the Cruel Fates drove forth, 
an Exile, from the Shores of Troy—” 


Augustus. “And then I hope that this 
company will dine with me.” 

All bowed in acknowledgement, and 
Octavianus setting the example by calling 
for his sandals, the party broke up. 

As Vergilius and Horatius were leav- 
ing, one of the company, Marcus Sergius 
Thymbreus, came up to them. 

“May I walk with you, gentlemen?” 
he asked. “I am interested in the fact 
that this poem mentions an ancestor of 
mine—Sergestus of Ilium, from whom 
our gens takes its name.” 

“You are, if I mistake not,” said Ver- 
gilius, “the nephew of Quintus Sergius 
Fontinalis?” 

“The same,” was the reply. “I have 
the famous sword of my Trojan fore- 
father, which passes down from genera- 
tion to generation in our clan.” 

The poet nodded. 

“T have seen it. Your uncle was one 
of my oldest friends; I grieved much at 
his passing. By all means walk with us; 
I am staying with my friend Horatius.” 

Some of the slaves preceding them 
with lighted torches, the others following 
with ready daggers, the three came safely 
to Horatius’ home, where Marcus Sergius 
was invited in. 

The ensuing party, if humbler than 
that of Maecenas, was somewhat gayer. 
Not that either Vergilius or Horatius was 
dissolute—both were gentlemen—but a 


the Jewelers—a most appropriate place, 
she being herself Rome’s brightest jewel. 
Oh, a darling!” 

The poets exchanged amused glances. 

“In the Street of the Jewelers, you 
say?” Vergilius inquired. “Near the 
Via Sacra?” 

“Even so,” affirmed the soldier. 

“And her name is, perchance, Lydia?” 

“Even so. How did you guess?” 

Vergilius laughed outright. 

“She has for some years been my 
friend’s sweetheart,” he explained. “He 
has laid siege to her heart with his verses, 
in which she takes no small pride. But 
he has never wholly won her.” 

“Oh, I see!” The soldier blinked a 
trifle owlishly at them; evidently the 
Falernian was a bit strong for his young 
brain. “I am truly sorry for him,” he 
went on, “but you know how we of the 
army affect the ladies . . . Mars and 
Venus, you know . . . they cannot with- 
stand us . . . and, of course,” he added, 
with a touch of condescension, “a 
poet... 
Again the older men smiled at each 
other, while Marcus Sergius gravely con- 
sidered his goblet. At length he spoke 


again. 

“Behold,” he said, “I would not have 
you feel that I have dealt unfairly with 
you ... and, to be sure, there are many 
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other women. I will resign her to you 
. or shall we throw the dice for her? 
Or play a game of duodecim scripta”? 

But Horatius shook his head, a mis- 
chevious smile lighted his features. 

“You have implied,” he answered, 
“that a soldier must ever be victor in the 
lists of love. So now I will write her an 
ode, and we will send it to her with your 
famous sword, together with a _ note 
bidding her choose between us and send 
the loser’s gage to the victor. Agreed?” 

Marcus Sergius thought this over, then 
nodded solemnly. 

“Agreed,” he said. “A fair challenge. 
Do you write your ode, and I will send a 
slave for my sword.” 

The slave was sent, and Horatius, call- 
ing for tablets, set about composing his 
verses. The note was written, and a 
slave dispatched to Lydia’s home with 
the sword and the ode, and the three 
settled again to conversation. 

Within half an hour the slave was 
back, carrying the sword, which he 
placed in the poet’s hands, saying: “The 
lady bade me give you this, Domine.” 

Marcus Sergius flushed, then forced 
a laugh, with the acknowledgement: 
“Mars is not always victor, I perceive, 
when he competes with Erato. But I pray 
you give me back my blade.” 

“Of course,” replied Horatius, passing 
the weapon across the table. 

“And now,” resumed Marcus Sergius, 
after thanking him, “I will beg you to 
excuse me.I... I have greatly enjoyed 
your hospitality. 

Farewells were said, and when the 
young tribune had departed, Vergilius 
asked his friend: 

“May I hear the verses you sent?” 

“Certainly.” And Horatius repeated: 


Dear Lydia, thy charms I’ve sung 
Through many faithful years. 

Thy wayward moods—inconstant nymph!— 
Thy frowns, and smiles, and tears. 


Thine orbs, of Iris’ fairest blue; 
Thy lips, like Hybla sweet; 

Thine arms, enchaining fast my heart 
When ’round my neck they’d meet. 


Thy bosom, rest for aching heads 
When hot from Bacchus’ vine; 

Thy fingers, that my heart-strings plucked— 
How long that harp was thine! 


But Lydia, thy charms for me 
Are lost through thy duplicity!”* 


“Not bad,” smiled Vergilius, “for ex- 
tempore verses. Somewhat in the style 
of Catullus, perhaps, rather than your 
own. But not bad.” 

Horatius looked thoughtfully at his 
friend. 

“It may be,” he said, “that I took an 
unfair advantage of the youth. For, you 
see, I knew that Lydia, inconstancy itself, 
cannot bear to be thought inconstant. 
So, of course, she must prove her fidelity 
forthwith.” 

This time Vergilius laughed aloud. 

“All is fair in love and war,” he 
answered. “Now let us get to bed, for, 
doubtless, you will be calling on the lady 
early in the morning!” 


*Students of Horace will look in vain for 
this ode among his works. We can only con- 
jecture that Lydia declined to allow its 
publication. 
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Rukée of the 
Contest: 


FIRST: Read the “Weaponless-Wound Mys- 
tery,” printed above, and write your solution. 


SECOND: Write a paragraph of not over 150 
words, telling why you would like to wear a 
pair of Hood Canvas Shoes with the Hygeen 
Insole. 


To help you, Hood has prepared a free book 
called, “101 Brain Twisters.” It contains many 
detective mysteries for you to practice on (of 
the type you must solve in the Treasure Hunt) 
and many other fascinating “posers”! What is 
more, a practical method of solving such mys- 
teries is outlined in the opening pages! Besides 
that, there is all the information you need to 
write a winning paragraph on Hood Shoes! 


THIRD: Send your solution of the “Weapon- 
less‘Wound Mystery” and your paragraph on 
Hood Canvas Shoes to the TREASURE HUNT 
JUDGES, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Write your name, age, address and choice of 
“first” and “second” prizes at the top of each 
sheet of paper. Prizes will be awarded for the 
best paragraphs plus the correct solution of 
the mystery. All April Treasure Hunt answers 
must be mailed by May 15th. 


REMEMBER! there will be two more Treasure 
Hunts, one in May and one in June; 52 prize 
winners will be selected each month. You:may 
compete every month or once or twice. Prizes 
for April Treasure Hunt presented ‘in June. 
Winners listed in the October Magazine. 
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The Weaponless-Wound Mystery 


Twenty-five years ago, five con- 
spirators against the Czar met in 
a lonely farmhouse in Siberia. 
There was not another house or 
building within five miles. It was 
bitterly cold. Snow blanketed the 
countryside; long icicles hung 
from the eaves. The five conspira- 
tors drove out in a drosky. They 
summoned the lone caretaker 
from the house and gave him a 
strange order—“Search us!” One 
by one he went through their 
clothes for concealed weapons. 
Then he drove away in the drosky 
to spend the night in a village six 
miles distant. 


These precautions were necessary 


because each conspirator feared 
the others. They talked late but 


at last went to the single upstairs 
room to sleep. This room had one 





FREE! “101 Brain Twis- 
ters” —48 pages of Mys- 
teries and Posers, within- 
formation to help you in 
theTreasure Hunt. Here’s 
fun for Parties, etc.! 





window and one door and five 
pallet beds. No other furniture. 


.Conspirators X, Y, Z, W and P lay 


down to sleep in the order named. 
X placed his bed beneath the win- 
dow, so no one could climb in or 
out without disturbing him. P set 
his bed against the door, so no one 
could pass without waking him. 
Y, Z and W slept in a row be- 
tween. But in the morning Z was 
dead, with a great bloody wound 
in his heart! 


The four surviving conspirators 
searched each other—the room— 
the house below. No weapon was 
found—no sharp object capable 
of making such a wound. No one 
was hiding in the house. Not a 
footstep showed on the snow out- 
side. Only the double track of 
their drosky broke the shining ex- 
panse. It was evident one 
of the conspirators had 
stabbed Z! Who was the 
killer? What was the 
weapon? All the facts you 
need are given here. 


Your mother won’t 
object to “sneakers” 
now! 


The new Hood Canvas Shoes 
with the Hygeen Insole remove 
all your mother’s objections to 
your wearing “sneakers.” For 
this insole prevents that “ clam- 
my dampness” and “sneaker- 
smell.” It does this by keeping 
foot perspiration from soaking 
into the shoe! Instead, it allows 
the moisture to evaporate nat- 
urally! You will have cool, 
comfortable, tireless feet—in 
Hood Canvas Shoes! 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“101 BRAIN TWISTERS” 
FROM YOUR HOOD DEAL. 
ER OR MAIL THE COUPON. 





HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc.S*” 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of your FREE 48-page 
book, “101 Brain Twisters.” 














Documents of Democracy 


VI. Penn's “Frame of Government’ (1682) 
By WILLIAM G. FIXEL 


EEPLY moved by the suffering in- 

duced by intolerance and religious 
persecution in Europe, and feeling keenly 
his own unjust imprisonment in England, 
the great Quaker and lover of peace, 
William Penn, became imbued with a 
desire to establish a province where his 
countrymen could still enjoy their hard- 
won fundamental rights. Just two hun- 
dred and fifty-one years ago this March 
4th, now Pennsylvania Day and a legal 
holiday in that State, Penn was granted 
his charter by Charles II. We find him 
writing to a friend: 

“This day, my country was confirmed to me 
under the Great Seal of England, with large 
powers and privileges, by the name of Penn- 
sylvania. . . . My God that has given it me 
through many difficulties will, I believe, bless 
and make it the seed of a great nation.” 

New Wales was the name Penn had 
first selected because of the similarity 
between his hilly and wooded gift and 
that part of the British Isles. However, 
a Quaker-hating Welshman on the King’s 
Council objected, so Penn’s_ second 
choice Sylvania was accepted. To this 
the King prefixed Penn as a tribute to the 
proprietor’s father, for the grant was 
made to cancel a royal debt to the latter. 
Penn protested, however, that the name 
smacked too much of vanity. 

In his “Woods”, with a knowledge of 
the mistakes made by other colony- 
builders, Penn resolved to “set an ex- 
ample to the outworn nations of Europe”, 
and, without compulsory attendance at 
an established church, try his “Holy Ex- 
periment”. He would apply the simple 
rules of Christianity as the guide to men 
in their daily practical life! He would 
found a province wherein the good could 
be happy and the evildoer punished! 

His patent gave Penn almost unlimited 
power, which he used not to enrich him- 


self, but to provide oppor- 
tunities for his fellow men. 
Although a shrewd busi- 
ness man, as well as a 
dreamer and an idealist, he 
resisted many temptations 
for personal gain. He 
spurned an offer of 6,000 
pounds for the monopoly of 
the Indian trade. In his 
dealings with the natives, 
signalized by his famous 
“Treaty”, he was always 
fair and honest. His Frame 
of Government, composed 
by him in England, given to 
the colonists in 1682, and 
revised somewhat in 1683 
and 1701, embodied his ad- 
vanced ideas of govern- 
ment. 

This body of laws is in- 
troduced by a truly remark- 
able preamble. In it is 
found a political and social 
doctrine unique for that 
day—one that we now 
would do well to practice. 
“Governments,” it said, 
“rather depend upon men, 
than men upon govern- 
ments.” His purpose he 
clearl-, stated as follows: 

. to support power in 
reverence with the people, and 
to secure the people from the 
abuse of power; for liberty 
without obedience is con- 
fusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” 

The chief executive was 
the proprietor or a deputy 
governor appointed by him. 
He and the Council of 72 
members (later reduced to 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF TITLE OF “* THE FRAME 
OF GOVERNMENT.” 


18) were to formulate the laws and submit them 
to the General Assembly of 200 members (later re- 
duced to 54) for ratification. Later the Assembly 
acquired the right to initiate legislation. One- 
third of the Council members were to be elected 
annually. This always assured a group of 
at least two-thirds of the membership 
with legislative and governmental experi- 
ence. Similar provisions for continuity of 
policy we find today common in most of 
the States and in the United States Sen- 
ate. 
To vote, a man must be a taxpayer and 
own “fifty acres of land. . . . twelve 
acres thereof, or more, cleared and im- 
proved; or be otherwise worth 50 pounds 
lawful money” above all indebtedness. 
This may not seem democratic in this 
day. We must remember, though, that 
in most colonies church member- 
ship was required, and in most of 
our States it was not until the Fed- 
eral Constitution was established that 
property qualifications for suffrage were 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Japan and China Negotiate for Truce 


HE world had resigned itself to a 

real war between Japan and China, 
but was not quite sure what it was going 
to do about it, when word came that the 
combatants had had a change of heart. 
For two weeks they had battled with all 
the heroism that war can evoke, over a 
narrow strip of ground. The Japanese, 
constantly reinforced, had slowly pushed 
the Chinese back on the center and right 
of the Chapei-Woosung line. They had 
captured the villages of Kiangwan and 
Miaoshin at terrific cost. The Chinese 
had demonstrated that, given equal equip- 
ment, they were man for man more than 
a match for the smaller Nipponese. 
Japan appeared determined on at least 
one major victory to “save her face”. She 
had landed a new army from the Yangtze 
side, and there seemed small doubt that 
she could eventually attain her purpose 
if she was willing to spend enough lives 
and yen. 

The consuls and admirals of the neu- 
tral powers had never ceased their efforts 
at mediation. Conferences between Chi- 
nese and Japanese representatives were 
held aboard a British cruiser, and it was 
announced that truce proposals had been 
agreed upon “in principle” and _for- 
warded to their respective governments, 
calling for simultaneous withdrawal of 
the two armies from the fighting zone. 
Japan would not agree to this, but the 
Chinese began slowly retreating to sec- 
ondary defense lines some 25 miles west- 
ward of Shanghai. Though neither side 
would admit any intention of backing 
down, the situation was less tense, and 
there came a marked lull in the fighting. 
Chinese sentiment is united behind the 
valiant young defender, General Tsai 
Ting-kai, and has cooled toward Mar- 
shal Chiang Kai-shek, who is accused of 
failing to bring reinforcements for Tsai. 

The real motives back of Japan’s less 
warlike attitude are undoubtedly eco- 
nomic. She has already spent $35,000,000 
on the Shanghai venture. Her export 














—Darling in the “New York Herald Tribune” 
How's the Honey? 


CAN THESE MEN MAKE PEACE IN THE FAR EAST? 


The International Commission of Inquiry appointed by the League of Nations to investigate conditions in 


Manchuria, with the coéperation of Japan and China. 
of Lytton (Great Britain), 


Left to right: 
Chairman; Count Aldrovandi-Marscoth (Italy); Dr. Heinrich Schnee (Germany) ; 


General Henri Claudel (France); Earl 


General Frank R. McCoy (United States). 


trade to China has evaporated, and her 
big bankers have warned the govern- 
ment that the financial position is too 
shaky for a long war. The Japanese were 
unpleasantly surprised by the stiffness of 
the Chinese resistance, and they are also 
beginning to realize the dangers of court- 
ing world disapproval. Japan would prob- 
ably be glad to get out of it now on the 
basis of a round table conference of the 
powers which would adopt in some form 
her proposal for turning the whole 
Shanghai area into an international neu- 
tral zone. 

At Geneva, the special session of the 
League of Nations Assembly met to con- 
sider the Sino-Japanese quarrel. It unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling for 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops and 
immediate cessation of hostilities. The 
position of the United States was made 
clear in a letter from Secretary Stimson 
to Senator Borah which had all the force 
of a diplomatic note. He stood firm on 
the “Open Door” policy, the Nine-Power 
Pacific Treaty, and the Kellogg Pact, 
avowed that these treaties had been 
broken by Japan, and hinted broadly 
that the willingness of America to limit 
her battleships and refrain from fortify- 
ing Guam and the Philippines at the 
Washington Conference of 1921, was con- 
ditioned upon the other powers’ living 
up to their promises to maintain the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. Great Britain 
gave no sign that it would associate itself 
with such an anti-Japanese policy by 
America. 

The growing movement on the part of 
American educators and publicists for an 


economic boycott against Japan has re- 
ceived no encouragement from the Hoover 
Administration. Such men as Newton 
Baker, Presidents Lowell of Harvard and 
Hibben of Princeton believe it is the only 
way to bring Japan to her senses. But 
there is sharp disagreement among the 
peace forces of the country as to the de- 
sirability or effectiveness of such a move. 
Many convinced pacifists believe it would 
inevitably lead to real war, that all the 
powers would be dragged in, and that 
Japan, morally isolated, would develop 
a stone-wall resistance. For one thing, 
she raises practically all her own food. 
The U. S. Atlantic fleet has been moved 
into the Pacific for maneuvers off Cali- 
fornia, but the rest of the world is con- 
vinced this is an intended warning to 
Japan. 

Meantime, the League of Nations com- 
mission of inquiry for Manchuria reached 
Japan and was politely feted. It will find 
in Manchuria new signs of unrest. 
Japan’s continued activities around Har- 
bin and the Chinese Eastern Railway 
have aroused strong resentment in Russia, 
which believes Japan is attempting to 
foment a White Russian revolt against 
the Soviet in eastern Siberia. 





MR. BOURBON’S TROUBLES 


Former King Alfonso, now plain Mr. 
Bourbon, issued a manifesto jointly with his 
uncle, Don Carlos, the original pretender to 
the throne, to whom he agreed to yield his 
rights. The Republican Government in Madrid 
accuses the royal family of fomenting a plot 
to restore the Bourbon monarchy, and is 
trying to get Alfonso expelled from France. 
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IS SHORT SELLING A VICIOUS PRACTICE? 


RESIDENT HOOVER, the United 

States Congress, and the New York 
Stock Market are all interested in the 
subject of short selling and so-called 
“bear raids”. Mr. Hoover has denounced 
such raids in his talks with newspaper- 
men; the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate has broadened its 
current investigation of short selling to 
take in the whole field of Stock Exchange 
activity; Senator Capper and other crit- 
ics of Wall Street have threatened to 
legislate against its speculative practices; 
while the New York Stock Exchange has 
recently taken a series of steps to restrict 
the short selling. 


What is short selling? It is easy 
enough, of course, to understand why a 
man buys stock at a low price, hoping it 


Richard Whitney, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange 


will go higher. If it does, he can sell at a 
profit. Short selling is just the reverse of 
that process. The speculator makes his 
profit if stocks drop in value. An inge- 
nious arrangement makes this transaction 
possible. At the risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, take the following example. Sup- 
pose United States Steel is selling at $100 
a share. Then Mr. A, a speculator in the 
short interest, sells or contracts to sell a 
certain number of shares of U. S. Steel to 
be delivered at a future date at this price. 
Mr. A does not really own the shares 
which he has sold. He has merely con- 
tracted to deliver them. He waits until 
the time for delivery comes and then, if 
the price of U. S. Steel has dropped in 
the meantime, as he hoped it would, he 
can buy shares, let us say, at $95 each to 
fulfill his contract, making a profit of $5 
a share. On the other hand, if Mr. A has 
guessed wrong and the price has gone up, 
he must pay more for his shares than he 
sold them for. In real life these trans- 
actions are carried on chiefly on paper. 
Mr. A does not see the shares, or the com- 
modities in which he is speculating (the 
same practice is often applied to wheat, 
cotton, and other exchange commodities) 
from beginning to end. He contracts to 
deliver something he does not own, and 


when the time comes to meet the obliga- 
tion he might be said to “rent” the requi- 
site shares or goods from a broker to 
complete the bargain. He can carry 
through the deal on a “margin”, which 
means that he puts down only a certain 
amount of cash, while the broker keeps 
the stocks as security for the balance. 

You can see from this explanation that 
short-sellers have a real interest in fall- 
ing prices. In the slang phrase, they are 
“bears” on the market, as opposed to 
“bulls”, who want to see prices go up. 
Sometimes an organized effort of short- 
sellers causes prices to go down artifi- 
cially, either by circulating false rumors 
of bad news, or by simultaneous selling 
of securities. Such actions are known as 
“bear raids”. 

Mr. Hoover declares such raids wrong 
in principle and unpatriotic at the pres- 
ent time when national efforts are 
directed toward rehabilitating prices. 
Partly as a result of the President’s rep- 
resentations, the Stock Exchange has 
agreed to voluntary restrictions. 

To end the story here, however, would 
be to tell only half of it. Few people de- 
fend organized bear raids, but there are 
many staunch defenders of short selling 
itself. Richard Whitney, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on February 
23 told a congressional committee that 
short sales had “saved the Exchange from 
closing months ago”, and warned against 
governmental interference. 

In point of fact, every major decline in 
stock prices in history has been attrib- 
uted by some people to short selling, but 
such charges seem to have been made 
without adequate cause. Short selling 
represents only 5 per cent of the total 
New York Stock Exchange transactions. 
Few people in Washington really believe 
Congress will prohibit short selling. The 
argument in behalf of short selling is 
this—that while it may be temporarily 
harmful, it is often of real benefit by 
stabilizing securities prices. A short- 
seller, as soon as he has sold, becomes a 
compulsory buyer of stock at some time 
in the future. Under normal conditions, 
his re-purchase acts just as strongly to 
raise prices as his sale did to lower them. 

Accordingly, most of the emphasis at 
the present time is to limit short sales in 
the immediate future, when such sales 
might delay business recovery, rather 
than to put a final ban upon them; and 
above all to take action to stop the un- 
justifiable “bear raids”. —R.L. S. 


Roosevelt Ousts Sheriff 


HE long-drawn-out fight between 

Judge Samuel Seabury, special coun- 
sel to the Hofstadter legislative commit- 
tee which has been investigating munici- 
pal corruption in New York City, and his 
arch-foe, the Tammany Hall Democratic 
machine, reached a spectacular climax 
when Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
moved from office Thomas M. Farley, 
Tammany Sheriff of New York County, 
on Seabury’s complaint. Seabury had 
filed his charges last December as a pri- 
vate citizen, but based on testimony be- 
fore the committee. The Governor gave 


Farley an opportunity to reply by letter, 
and later held a special hearing a 
Albany, at which Farley faced his 
accuser in person. Among the seven 
charges, Roosevelt ruled out or dismissed 
all but one, as insufficient grounds for 
removal, Whether the Sheriff had com. 
mitted perjury or was entitled to the in. 
terest he had taken on funds placed in his 
keeping were matters for the courts to 
determine, said the Governor. Farley is 
now on trial in New York on the latter 
charge, and the Governor, admitting that 
the taking of interest had been a common 
practice with previous officials, urged 
that laws should be passed making it a 
criminal offense. 

The only charge on which the Governor 
acted was that Farley had failed to ex. 
plain satisfactorily the source of his large 
bank account, which was obviously much 
more than his salary warranted, but 
which Farley had claimed to have saved 
up in his “tin box”. A public official, said 
the Governor, should regard his office as 
a public stewardship, and be instantly 
ready to give proof of the integrity of his 
financial dealings. To succeed Farley he 
appointed John E. Sheehy, another Tam. 
many district leader, but one whose rec- 
ord was above reproach. The Tammany 
organization had expected Farley’s dis- 
missal, and apparently harbored no ill 
will for the Governor. 

Politics are so mixed up with public 
administration that it is difficult to deter- 
mine when an official’s acts are influenced 


—Cassel in the “Brooklyn Daily Eagle” 
“On the Sidewalks of New York” 


by political considerations. Governor 
Roosevelt, who has long been regarded 
as the most probable Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, was in a difficult 
position. If he removed Farley, he might 
incur the enmity of Tammany, without 
whose support a New York candidate can 
scarcely be nominated or elected. If he 
ignored the plain evidences of graft in 
Tammany, he would undoubtedly alienate 
much of his support in the West and 
South, whose party leaders have always 
feared and hated the domination of Tam- 
many. The Governor insisted from the 
beginning that his handling of the case 
had nothing to do with politics, and that 
he was acting in a purely judicial 
capacity under the powers of the chief 
executive of the State. 
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The Acid Test in Germany 


HE continuation of the German Re- 

public—nothing less—is at stake in 
the presidential election of March 13, 
which will have been held by the time 
this issue of Scholastic reaches its read- 
ers. German elections are held on Sun- 
day in order that the populace may go to 
the polls without interference with their 
regular work. 

Four candidates will compete for the 
suffrage of 41,000,000 eligible voters, and 
it is estimated that about 38,000,000 votes 
will be cast, probably the highest per- 
centage in any major nation. They are 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, the 
present President of the Reich; Adolf 
Hitler, leader of the National Socialist 
Party (“Nazis”, Fascists, or Hitlerites) ; 
Col. Theodor Duesterberg, candidate of 
the Nationalists and the “Stahlhelm” 
(Steel Helmet, an unofficial military 
body) ; and Ernst Thaelmann, backed by 
the Communists. Not one of these four 
candidates can be said to be a thorough- 
going republican. Hitler and Duester- 
berg, standing for much the same things, 
would both like to establish a Fascist or 
Monarchist dictatorship by force of arms. 
Thaelmann, of course, is the representa- 
tive of red Moscow and an out-and-out 
opponent of the present regime. Von 
Hindenburg himself is a monarchist at 
heart. He stood by the Kaiser to the last 
in 1918, and was the most conspicuous 
hero of the old military caste. In 1925 
(the German presidential term is seven 
years), when he was elected to succeed 
the saddle-maker, Friedrich Ebert, first 
president of the Reich, he was supported 
by the very conservative Nationalist ele- 
ments which now oppose him, and was 
opposed by the Social Democrats, the 
moderate Socialist party, which now sup- 
ports him. Since then he has loyally 


Adolph Hitler in an Oratorical Mood 
by “Nordicus” (Mohawk Press) 


stood by his oath to uphold the republic, 
and his strong character has won him 
nation-wide respect, so that all the mod- 
erate parties which believe in the Weimar 
Constitution will vote for him. 
Chancellor ‘Heinrich Bruening, who 
has stood shoulder-to-shoulder with Von 
Hindenburg for the past two years, first 
attempted to secure approval for the con- 
tinuance of the aged Field Marshal in 
office for a year or two without an elec- 
tion, which would have been contrary to 
the Constitution. This move was bitterly 
protested by the Hitlerites, who believe 
they have a chance to win by legal meth- 


THE OPENING OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


The colorful ceremony in the Senate Chamber of the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa as the Earl of Bess- 


borough, new Governor General of Canada, presided at the opening. 


Lady Bessborough sits in the small 


throne at the right of the Governor General. At her right stands Arthur Meighan, leader of the Conservative 
Party, and at the left is Prime Minister Richard B. Bennett (Conservative). Seated on the “‘woolsack” in the 


center are the Judges of the Supreme Court. 


In the body of the chamber are members of the Senate 


and their wives. 


ods. So Von Hindenburg, who is now 84 
years old and will be 91 if he lives to the 
end of another term, reluctantly agreed 


to stand for office again. “Hindenburg 
or Chaos” is the Government’s slogan. 


Hitler himself, who has become for all 
Europe the symbol of the rising tide of 
Fascism, has only just become a citizen 
of Germany. He was born in Austria, and 
though he served in the German army 
during the war, his citizenship has never 
been acknowledged. Rather than apply 
for naturalization in the ordinary way, 
he got himself appointed an attaché at 
Berlin of the little state of Brunswick, 
where the Hitlerites are strong, a post 
which carries citizenship with it. This 
was done with the full knowledge and 
consent of the Bruening Government, 
which has no desire to make a martyr of 
him. The Nazis, who already control 107 
seats in the Reichstag, claim that the en- 
tire country is turning to them, and it is 
conceded that their total will reach at 
least 10,000,000. 

Under the Constitution, if no candidate 
receives a majority of the votes cast in 
the election, a second balloting must be 
held April 10, at which a mere plurality 
will be sufficient to elect. Owing to the 
presence of four candidates in the field, 
there is some doubt whether Von Hin- 
denburg can win the first time. The Com- 
munists are expected to poll about 
6,000,000, the Nationalists perhaps 
2,000,000. Thus the main battle is be- 
tween Von Hindenburg and Hitler, and 
the former must secure some. 20,000,000 
votes to win a majority in the first elec- 
tion. But even if Hitler’s vote exceeds all 
expectations and compels the holding of 
a second election, it is believed Von Hin- 
denburg can win a plurality. 


Finnish Fascists Revolt 


INLAND is the arena of an interest- 

ing struggle between two opposing 
social theories. In the past three years 
there has arisen a strong fascist move- 
ment known as the Lapuans, from the 
area in which it started. Its chief aim is 
the elimination from Finland of all fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx, whether of Com- 
munist or Social persuasion. It is com- 
posed mainly of conservative peasants, 
and its leaders are Vihtori Kosola, a 50- 
year-old farmer who aspires to be the 
Mussolini of Finland, and General Wal- 
lenius, a young former army officer. At 
various times they have threatened to 
march on Helsingfors and take over the 
government if their demands were not 
met. Recently 4,000 of the Lapuans 
mobilized at Mantsala, about 40 miles 
from the capital, and fired ultimatums at 
President Pehr Edvin Svinhufvud, de- 
manding the resignation of certain mem- 
bers of the cabinet who had attempted to 
curb the direct action methods of the 
Lapuans. 

The government, like the Bruening 
Government in Germany, represents the 
center or moderate parties, and has no 
more sympathy for the left wing than for 
the right. It is eager, however, to avoid 
a civil war and has acted cautiously, 
though strengthening the civil guard and 
the defenses of Helsingfors. There was 
one skirmish between outposts, and the 
President issued an emergency decree 
giving himself full military powers to 
meet the rebellion. If the Lapuans would 
withdraw peaceably to their homes, they 
would not be punished, he guaranteed, 
but their leaders, if captured, would be 
tried for high treason. Public opinion 
on the whole favors the government. 
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Reconstruction and Politics 


HO deserves the credit for the pro- 

gram of bold economic measures to 
conquer the depression which has been 
put through Congress in the last three 
months with so little friction? In rapid 
succession the war debts moratorium, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, new 
capital for the Federal Land Banks, and 
the Glass-Steagall Bill for the liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System have 
become law by large majorities of both 
parties. Furthermore, the Democratic 
House is rapidly shaping up a tax bill 
which will be undoubtedly the most 
stringent in many years and will go far 
to balance the huge deficit in the Federal 
budget. : 

While President Hoover has, in most of 
these measures, supplied the initiative, 
such legislation could not have been 
passed without the non-partisan support 
of the Democrats in the House and Sen- 
ate. Such Democratic leaders as Senator 
Glass, “father of the Federal Reserve 
System”, had indeed proposed some fea- 
tures of these bills years ago. The Presi- 
dent generously acknowledged the patri- 
otic codperation of the Democrats and de- 
plored Republican attempts to make 
party capital out of these achievements 
in the national emergency. But other 
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—Clubb in the “‘Rochester Times-Union” 


Taking the Bow 


Republicans, including Secretaries Hur- 
ley and Hyde, Senator Moses, and Mrs. 
Dolly Gann, sister of Vice President Cur- 
tis, were making speeches claiming the 
sole credit for the Administration. This 
enraged the Democrats, and Speaker 
“Jack” Garner issued a fiery statement 
serving notice that “partnership” is not 
all on one side. The result is that the 
political “truce” which has governed the 
actions of Congress through most of the 
session has gone glimmering. As the na- 
tional conventions approach, it seems 
probable that the remainder of the ses- 
sion will be filled with partisan battles, 
and that the Administration will have 
trouble passing any more of its measures. 
The feat of Garner in holding together 
his narrow Democratic majority for a 


Philippine Bill Ready 

HE first actual proposal for Philip- 
‘&& pine independence to get to the floor 
of Congress is the Hawes-Cutting bill, 
greatly remodeled by the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Territories (Schol., March 5), 
which has now been favorably reported 
to the Senate. 

The bill provides the possibility of 
independence at the end of a period of 
about nineteen years, or in 1951. The first 
ten years of this there would be free trade 
between the islands and the United States 
on the basis of the present export level, 
but with regular tariff duties on any ex- 
cess. Immigration would be similarly reg- 
ulated. In the next five years partial tar- 
iffs would be levied, and the Islands 
would be permitted to impose equal 
duties on American products. After that 
a constitution would be framed by the 
Philippine Legislature, and a government 
organized under it. Finally, the Filipino 
people would have an opportunity to vote 
in a plebiscite as to whether they wished 
to accept or reject complete freedom. 

The bill was favorably received by the 
chief Filipino political leaders. Some 
irreconcilable groups, however, who de- 
mand immediate independence, de- 
nounced some features of it. The Senate 
Committee, in its report, declared that 
unsettled conditions in the Far East 
should not prevent Congress from taking 
definite action in accordance with our 
official promises to the Filipinos. 

The new Governor General, Theodore 
Roosevelt, arrived in Manila, and his 
inaugural address was received with 
much praise from the natives. His liberal 
sympathies are expected to smoothe the 
path of his administration. 








constructive program so far has given 
strong impetus to his presidential boom 
throughout the country. 

President Hoover took occasion to send 
to Congress a special message urging 
again his long-cherished plans for reor- 
ganization and consolidation of govern- 
ment departments and bureaus in the in- 
terest of economy and more efficient ad- 
ministration. He asked that the Presi- 
dent be given blanket authority to do this 
in any way he thought best. The House 
Democrats, however, were by no means 
willing to grant him such powers. They 
have an economy program of their own, 
and they countered with a plan to create 
an “economy committee” of seven mem- 
bers to make a thorough study of the 
reorganization problem. The President 
expressed himself as “delighted” at their 
earnestness. One proposal that has had 
considerable support in Congress is the 
Byrns Bill for merging the War and 
Navy Departments in one Department of 
National Defense. 

One more step in the anti-depression 
campaign was the decision of the Treas- 
ury Department to issue “baby bonds” of 
$50 to $500 denominations, designed to 
draw idle funds out of hoarding. They 
would bear only 2 per cent interest in 
order not to compete with the higher 
rates of interest paid by savings banks. 
The President estimated that $60,000,000 
had been returned to circulation in the 
past two months. 


Scarfs, Garters, Gold 

EN the gold medals of honor were 
passed around at the forty-seventh 
exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York last month, the award for 
sculpture went to A. Stirling Calder for 
his figure of Leif Ericsson (Schol., Noy. 
14, 1932), but the first award for archi. 
tecture didn’t go to anyone. 

Because no gold medal for architecture 
was awarded, indeed because their work 
was not even accepted for the show, 
League members Howe and Lescaze re. 
signed. Their work was earning other 
honors at the Exhibition of Modern 
Architecture only a few doors away at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

Most attractive feature of the Exhibi. 
tion was a series of charts and photo. 
graphs which demonstrated with absolute 
finality the unreason of housing condi. 
tions, particularly in large cities, for the 
rich as well as for the poor. Most start- 
ling of all was a demonstration that only 
one out of three American families can 
afford the sort of a- home that represents 
the minimum standard of living. 

Another architectural award to draw 
attention last month was the $6,000 
prize ($3,000 cash and $3,000 in rubles) 
for a design for a new giant palace of the 
Soviets in Moscow. The American win- 
ner, who shared the prize with two Rus- 
sian architects living in New York, is 
Hector O. Hamilton, and he is only 28 
years old. 





AT GENEVA 


The Disarmament Conference moved into 
its second month with little to show but 
speeches by the heads of the major delega- 
tions setting forth their various national 
plans. Maxim Litvinov of Russia made his 
usual plea for total disarmament, and was 
squelched by the others. The conference 
adopted the draft treaty prepared by the 

iminary commission as the framework of 
its efforts. It then set up five commissions: 
Political, Budgets, Land Armaments, Naval, 
and Air. The Political Commission, estab- 
lished at the request of France to consider 
questions of security, will be presided over by 
Arthur Henderson, who was elected by a 
combination of America, England, Germany, 
and Italy over the French candidate. The 
chairman of land armaments is Buero of 
Uruguay; of air, Madariaga of Spain, both 
experienced and impartial internationalists. 
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—From “‘Notenkraker”’, Amsterdam 
Peace: “Is alj this to protect me?” 
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Biggest News Story 


EN an event is sufficiently impor- 

tant to crowd a full-grown war off 

the front pages of American journalism, 

it may be described without undue exag- 

geration as nearly the perfect news story. 

Only a declaration of war by the United 

States upon a major power could have 

taken more columns than the kidnaping 

early this month of Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, Jr. 

What were the elements that made the 
incident big news? First, there was the 
prominence of the personalities involved: 
the young man who nonchalantly flew the 
Atlantic and the young lady whose 
father was one of the finest modern 
public servants are probably better 
known to Americans, to the entire world, 
than Adam and Eve. Therefore, an event 
in their lives will interest any literate per- 
son between Savannah and Seattle, as 
well as most Europeans. When the event 
is a calamity combining the factors of 
mystery, physical violence, childhood, 
tragedy, and large sums of money, it has 
nearly everything required to sell papers. 
If there had been a pet dog or other ani- 
mal concerned in the story, it would have 
had everything. 

Almost as saddening as the story of the 
kidnaping was the spectacle of the help- 
lessness of the parents in the hands of 
the newspapers, their distress broadcast 
and vulgarized, their every movement re- 
layed for the inspection of people who 
would be ashamed to be seen peeking in 
a neighbor’s windows but who demand 
that their daily papers do the peeking 
for them. It is true that publicity is 
largely responsible for Lindbergh’s pres- 
ent wealth, fame, and national reputation, 
that in every instance the newspapers 
have done everything possible to help 
him; but it is also true that for these 
favors—which were performed in the ex- 
pectance of increased circulation fig- 
ures—he has been obliged to exchange 
his privacy, his freedom, and all the other 
precious blessings of obscurity. 


Another Building Block 


EPORTERS and scientists last month 

hailed as the most important news of 
physics since the breaking down of the 
atom, the discovery by Dr. James Chad- 
wick of Cambridge University of an in- 
visible particle called the neutron, sup- 
posed to be the combination of an 
electron and a proton without an elec- 
trical charge. 

Modern physicists believe all matter to 
be composed essentially of electricity, 
but in breaking down material to its 
simplest structure they have never suc- 
ceeded in going farther than the analysis 
of the atom, which they supposed was 
composed of a bundle of electrical 
charges. The positive nucleus of the 
atom they call the proton and the 
negative particles are called the elec- 
trons. The neutron is distinctive among 
atornic particles in that it bears no elec- 
trical charge. 

Dr. Chadwick himself refuses to make 
any absolute assertions that the neutron 
actually exists. He will only say that, so 
far, his experiments indicate that this 


Oldest Map 


map estimated to be 4,500 years old 

was dug up in Iraq, about 200 miles 
north of the site of Babylon, by excava- 
tors for the Semetic and Fogg Museums 
of Harvard University. It is supposed to 
be the oldest map known to man, since 
the point of excavation, a city called Ga- 
sur upon whose ruins was built the 
ancient town of Nuzi, dates back at least 
to 2500 B.c. 

The map is on a clay tablet which is 
small enough to be held easily in the 
palm of the hand. It was found only by 
accident while the excavators were taking 
soundings at twenty feet under ground. 
The tablet was so encrusted by clay that 
it took five weeks of careful drying and 











Drawing made by Harvard archaeologists of the 
map on the clay tablet 


finally baking at a high temperature to 
remove the shell and make the map 


legible. The map apparently describes 
a huge garden belonging to a wealthy 
Babylonian named Shat-Azala. A river 
is drawn through the center of the garden 
with three branches, and two ranges of 
mountains flank the sides. Three points 
of the compass are designated in the 
Sumerian language. About 200 other in- 
scribed tablets were found along with the 
map, written in the Sumerian or the 
Akkadian language. 

Other maps from that region include 
one of the city of Nippur dated about 
2000 s.c. On the knees of a statue of 
Gudea, the Builder, appears a house or 
temple plan of about the same date, 
2000 B.c., and from Assur there comes 
what is probably the most famous early 


map, the Assyrian map of the world, - 


dated 800 B.c. 








neutral particle, which has been a sub- 
ject of scientific speculation for fifty 
years, may be what he managed to 
photograph in the mysterious radiations 
he discovered issuing from an atom of the 
metal beryllium which had been pene- 
trated by an alpha particle of radium. 
Since these radiations were neither light 
nor electrical, he concluded that they 
were streams of neutrons. 

If Chadwick’s interpretation is true, 
the neutron may represent the first step 
in the evolution of matter, in the build- 
ing up of the common materials of every- 
day life out of primary electrons and pro- 
tons, 
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“Dear Charles” 


ARLY letters of the late Senator 

Dwight W. Morrow to Charles T. 
Burnett, his life-long friend and class- 
mate at Amherst, were published last 
month in the Amherst Graduates 
Quarterly. They exhibit a rare combina- 
tion of moral idealism and practical 
realism, and a clear foresight in regard 
to his, and the Nation’s future. They 
were written about 1900, when Morrow 
was beginning the practice of law. 
Excerpts: 


“I am not a pessimist, but I’m afraid I 
would be, did I not have a little knowledge of 
history to fall back on. . . . The pessimist 
makes the mistake of looking at the present 
and saying it is all evil; and if he is a col- 
lege-bred pessimist he retires unto his own 
fireside, puts cotton in his ears, and enjoys 
life. On the other hand the optimist searches 
out the records of the past, and sees that, year 
after year, there has been a steady pushing 
forward by somebody, or rather some one.” 


“I had no idea of just how much of a 
burlesque there is in the primaries of the 
Republican party until I watched at the polls 
for an hour or two last Friday afternoon. . . . 
This makes me realize more than ever before 
that a rich man’s duty is to the state, while 
a poor man’s is to his family. When I have 
earned enough money practicing law, I am 
going to do what little in politics I can, and 
until then I am going to formulate methods 
and wait.” 

“The strong presumption in every case 
is that a man should mind his own business. 
Whether in a given case he should interfere 
in another’s business is a question of fact. 
I am willing to admit that upon the facts we 
may have had no right to interfere with Spain 
or with the supposed Filipino nation. But I 
do believe that it is wrong to say that because 
it is not our affair, therefore it is wrong for 
us to mix in. The doctrine of ‘no entangling 
alliances’ seems to me essentially selfish.” 

“The man (Bryan) who would be President 
must show some other qualification than the 
fact that he pays his own or his wife’s fare 
on the railroad instead of taking a pass. Mc- 
Kinley isn’t much of a candidate either, is 
he? His chief qualification for the position 
seems to be that he has been kind to an 
invalid wife. There is one thing I like about 
this agitation. It is awfully hard on the 
politicians. There will be a great deal of 
shifting from one party to the other this fall, 
and it will be pretty hard to make calcula- 
tions.” 

“Tt seems to me that Bryan, from the cast 
of his mind, is unsafe. I take it that he is 
honest in the sense in which that word is 
usually taken. Still I think he is not honest 
with himself. He has never done anything 
and consequently he doesn’t know how hard 
it is to do things. He is going to call an extra 
session of Congress, write a few words on 
parchment and settle the money question. He 
wants the State Legislatures to write some 
more words on parchment and, lo and behold, 
the trust evil has disappeared! Such a man 
seems to me to be unfit for the innumerable 
problems which confront our Chief Executive. 
A man who has worked, whose vision is large 
enough to recognize that such a thing as 
friction exists, would think more and say less 
than Mr. Bryan. He never has learned that 
‘what is today is because something else was 
yesterday,’ consequently it is aboolunely im- 
material to him what was yesterday. He 
hasn’t time to find out.” 





Let’s talk 
over this 
=, baseball 
> situation 


Youre out to do some big things this 
season and if you choose good equipment 
your battle is half won. Now, lots of fel- 
lows have the idea that all baseballs and all 
gloves are alike. They may /ook alike, but 
that’s as far as they go! When you pick 
up a glove, the first thing to look for is the 
“Lucky Dog” trade mark. It’s a sign that 
you’re holding a glove that lives up to the 
highest standards in America—a glove that 
is used in Big League and amateur games 





throughout the country. 
The D & M No. G43D Fielder’s Glove is | 
made of oil-treated tan cowhide and has the 
newly developed ‘“‘No-Rip Thumb.” This | 
construction does away with 

the thumb seam where most 

gloves first show wear, and 

gives the G43D longer life. 

Endorsed and used by 

“Wally” Berger. Price, 

$7.00. Send the cou- 
pon below for yours. Sh 





All baseballs are not alike, either! For a! 
firm, lively, perfectly shaped and balanced 
ball, choose the D & M No. 200C Official 
League. Price, $1.75 





PEOPLE in 


GENSHU 


HAT is a Genshu? President or 
_¥V¥ Monarch? No one in Japan can 
say exactly. Genshu may be translated as 
either, but they know that Genshu is the 
title of Henry Pu Yi, Japan’s puppet 
ruler of the new neu- 
tral territory, Ankuo. 
Ankuo, meaning 
“Land of Peace”, oc- 
cupies Manchuria and 
part of Mongolia. 
The name was con- 
ferred by a regime of 
seven Chinese “Gen- 
erals”, alias robber 
barons, alias gang- 
sters, who are said to 
be in the pay of the 
Japanese government. 
Henry Pu Yi looks back on a glorious 
past. From the day he was born to the age 
of six, he was Emperor of China. Then, 
in 1911, he was deposed and has since 
been held as a diplomatic chess piece by 
Japan, living quietly at Tientsin. If the 
Japanese should install him once more as 
Emperor of China, so far as millions of 
Chinese are concerned the act would not 
be “Japanese aggression” but a “Chinese 
restoration”. 
Although he is twenty-six years old, the 











| Genshu was not permitted to speak to re- 


porters last month. He was only permit- 


ted to pose for photographs in Chinese 
| costume with his wife, who wore Japa- 
| nese costume. His relatives say his an- 


cestral palace in Mukden, Manchuria, is 
where he would like to have the capital of 
Ankuo. Pu Yi as a rule wears Occidental 
clothes, striped neckties, and thick-lensed 
glasses. He is thin and slight and parts 
his smoothly-groomed hair in the middle. 


“HEAD-MAN” 


ERHART JOHANN ROBERT 
HAUPTMANN, who speaks at Co- 


lumbia University’s celebration of the 


| Goethe centennial, March 22, is him- 


REAL STYLE FOR GIRLS’ SPORTS 
D & M “Play-Maid” Suits for gymnasium 
and outdoor wear, have been attractively 
designed to give perfect freedom and cor- 
rect style. Let us send you complete de- 
tails and prices. Check the coupon below 
and mail it to us today. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 


The Draper-Ma d Co., Dept S-3, 
Plymouth, N. 4 


I enclose $7.00 for which please send me 
one D & M No. G43D Glove. $1.75 for 
one No. 200C Ball 

()Send me prices and details of D & M 
“Play-Maid” Suits 

O)Send me the new D & M illustrated 























self Germany’s greatest dramatist since 
Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. His own six- 
tieth birthday was 
celebrated November 
15, 1922, by a dra- 
matic festival at 
Breslau. 

The beginnings of 
his career, however, 
were not auspicious. 
By the time he was 
sixteen, he was dis- 
tinguished only for 
his idleness and for a 

desultory interest in poetry and sculp- 
ture. Then his father, who had industri- 
ously worked his way from the station 
of waiter to that of innkeeper, lost his 
money, and a pious uncle took Gerhart 


| in to make him a farmer. Apparently, 


farming did not suit, for the boy entered 
an art school where he received one seri- 
ous reprimand and one suspension. In 
1882, he studied zodlogy under Ernst 
Haeckel and philosophy under Rudolph 


the NEWS 


Eucken at the University of Jena, until 
he decided to leave school in order ty 
travel. Journeys in Spain and Italy 
served as the source of a _ poem, 
Promethidenlos, modeled after Byron’; 
Childe Harold. After his marriage, he 
finally abandoned sculpture for writing, 
and his home in Berlin became the center 
of a group interested in political and so. 
cial reform, and in the development of 
realism in literature and on the stage. His 
first play, Before Dawn, was performed 
by the Free Stage Society in the face of a 
storm of denunciation. (His most recent 
success is called Before Sunset.) His 
most famous play, The Weavers, had to 
be given privately, in 1892. All of Haupt. 
mann’s dramatic works have been trans- 
lated into English by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

He is a large man, with a broad high 
forehead and hair like Einstein’s. His 
novel Atlantis contributed to his winning 
the Nobel prize in 1912. 


PRINCE PAT 
ECRETARY of War Patrick Jay Hur. 


ley was one of six children born to an 
Irish immigrant family in Texas. They 
lived in a three-room company house in a 
coal mine town. His father was crippled 
for life by a fall from 
a horse and_ his 
mother died from 
overwork when Pat 
was eleven. The boy 
had to go to work in 
the mine, and learned 
to drive a mule. Later 
he punched cows on 
the range. A Scots- 
man, Tom Golightly, 
taught him to read in 
a night school, and 
Father Ketchum, a 
priest, helped him in his study of law. 
He opened a law practice in Tulsa in 
1908, was appointed attorney of the 
Choctaw nation, through his friend, Vic- 
tor Locke, and in fifteen years made 
$5,000,000 in fees, oil, and real estate. 
Most of his fortune came after the war. 
in which he served abroad and won cita; 
tions for bravery under fire and _ for 
“sound judgment, marked zeal, and keen 
perception of existing conditions.” The 
existing conditions were the 19-year-old 
Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, whom he 
cajoled into allowing U. S. A. occupation 
troops to pass through the Duchy. 
Hurley spurned several minor political 
offices in the hopes of something big. He 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in 1928 as a reward for drumming 
up the Hoover boom in Oklahoma and 
graduated to the Cabinet when Secretary 
Good died. Now he is defending the 
Army against economy measures, flying 
about in planes to supervise federal river 
and harbor construction, and supervising 
the Philippines. He recently refused to 
testify before a Senate committee on 
Philippine independence after two 
scenes in which the words “liar” and 
“coward” figured prominently, with Hur- 
ley having a trifle better of the exchange. 
He opposes freeing the Islands. 
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ARCHERY—A Sport for Everybody 


By PHiLLIP ROUNSEVELLE 


LMOST every boy and girl has had a 

bow and arrow at some time or other, 
or at least has wanted to have one. They 
seem to vary all the way from crude ones 
made of umbrella staves to the finest of 
yew bows costing fifty dollars or more, 
and the most carefully selected and 
matched of arrows. Anyone who has read 
the old legends about Robin Hood or 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Two Little 
Savages has a pretty good idea of what 
has been done with bows and arrows in 





AFRICAN POISONED ARROWS 


The barbed iron head is mounted on a short hardwood 
foreshaft, well coated with poison. The foreshaft is 
fitted loosely into a main shaft of cane. When a victim 
is hit, the foreshaft pulls loose and stays in the wound, 
causing death in a few minutes. (Sketched from arrows 
in Mr. Rounsevelle’s collection.) 


story books; but I am going to tell you 
about what honest-to-goodness flesh-and- 
blood boys and girls are doing with bows 
and arrows today. 

One of the most famous races of arch- 
ers is the Japanese. Only one hundred 
years ago the bow and arrow was their 
chief weapon in war. The Japanese are 
strictly up to date now as far as war is 
concerned. But when it comes to sport 
they haven’t changed so much. The re- 
cent Premier of Japan, Reijiro Wakat- 
suki, was called by everybody “The 
Archer” because archery was still his fa- 
vorite pastime. He had learned archery 
as a youth and had kept it up all these 
years. 

A Japanese bow is very different from 
any other kind of a bow that we know 
about. The handle is nowhere near the 
center, and the bow itself is a tremendous 
affair, a full-sized man’s war bow being 
7% feet. Of course boys’ bows are much 
shorter, but even so they are much taller 
than the boys themselves. The Japanese 
boy puts the arrow on the right-hand side 
of the bow, and draws back the string by 
hooking his thumb around it. He pulls 
it way back beyond his ear and then 
cocks his head over to one side so that the 
string won’t take his ear off when he 
looses the arrow. 

There are two places in the world 
where bows and arrows are used not for 
sport but for real bread-and-butter pur- 
poses. When my friend, Dick Douglas, 
went to Africa with Martin Johnson, he 
found there that most of the native hunt- 
ing was still done with the bow and 
arrow, and one of the first things the 
small boy learns is the use of this weapon. 
There isn’t any joking about it—it’s fre- 
quently a case of hitting the mark or go- 
ing to bed without any supper. 

Since much of the African game is very 
tough-hided and hard to kill even with 


an express rifle, the keenest arrow shot 
from the most. powerful war bow by a 
strong man would be of little effect 
against them. For this reason most 
African natives, and especially the Pig- 
mies, have had recourse to poison. They 
put a sharp barb on the arrowhead so that 
if once shot in it cannot come out. Then 
they fasten this tip loosely to the shaft 
and smear it with poison. A wounded 
beast may grasp the shaft with his teeth 
and pull it from the wound, but the 
arrowhead and the poison still remain 
and in a few minutes he is dead, regard- 
less of his size: I am told that they are 
even able to kill-an elephant by waiting 
beside his trail and shooting him in the 
sole of the foot as he plods along. He 
stamps his foot down on the arrow, and 
drives it into his flesh. On such a big 
beast it takes twenty or thirty minutes for 
the poison to take effect, but when once 
hit no animal ever gets away. 


A few tribes of North American In- 
dians once followed the same practice, 
but it is the South American Indian who 
finds it indispensable. In the valley of 
the Amazon even today, boys are brought 
up with bow in hand. They have no iron, 
so they cannot make the finely wrought 
arrowheads of the African. In fact even 
stone is so scarce that the South Ameri- 
can Indian uses hard wood almost ex- 
clusively for arrow points, although now 
and then they are made from teeth or 
claws. The Amazon tribes have the long- 
est arrows in the world, frequently seven 
or eight feet in length. The bows are 
about as long as the arrows The black 
palm is the most favored wood of the 
South American, although a few of the 
natives use greenheart or satinee. 


- si 
MODERN AMERICAN HUNTING ARROW 
The kind Dick Douglas used in Africa. Against any 


American game, this type is sufficiently deadly without 
poison. It is usually called a “‘broadhead"’. 





For hunting the tapir or other land ani- 
mals, the South American boy uses the 
same kind of poison as the African. The 
hardwood arrowheads are set loosely in 
the shaft, which is made of a canelike 
malacca about as big around as your little 
finger, The poison is similar to the 
African and is not injurious if taken in- 
ternally, but only if it gets into the blood 
stream. It is the juice of a vine boiled 
down until it looks like pitch. The 
Amazon Indian does not use poison arrows 
when he is hunting fish. He stands on a 
high bank overlooking a shallow pool, 
motionless as the rocks themselves. 
When the bright-colored fish swim by, he 
looses his long arrow like a flash. Fre- 
quently the fish is pinned to the bottom 
by the shaft, but even if the weapon goes 
through a non-vital part of his body he 
seldom gets away, as the long arrow im- 
pedes iis progréss, and being very light, 


prevents him from going down to the 
bottom. 

Several years ago when I lived in North 
Carolina, Steve and Dick Douglas and 
their sister, Virginia, used to come down 
to my archery shop with their parénts. 
They had been doing some shooting in a 
scout camp with my Indian friend, Stand- 
ing Deer, who taught them the Cherokee 
style of shooting, which, by the way, is 
one of the most accu-ate methods used 
by any tribe of savaces. The boys also 
learned the still mr.e accurate English 


Asove: South American arrow with batb made from 
bird's claw. Not poisoned. Used for fishing. 


Betow: South American arrow with beefwood point. 


style of shooting. That summer Steve, 
who was only thirteen at the time, prac- 
ticed almost every day in scout camp, and 
in August went to the National Archery 
Tournament at Philadelphia and won 
third place in the Junior Championship 
of the United States. Dick Douglas, 
Steve’s brother, a few years later was 
chosen as one of three scouts to go to 
Africa with Martin Johnson. We did not 
know of it until the last moment when 
his father called me on long distance and 
asked me to make some hunting arrows 
for him in a hurry. You can read his ad- 
ventures in his book much better than I 
could ever tell them to you, but I do know 
that when he returned he showed me one 
of the hunting arrows which a lion he 
had shot with it had bitten off just above 
the point. 

But you don’t have to go to Africa to 
get thrills with the bow and arrow. Two 
boys that I know, Roy Case, Jr., and Wal- 
ter Patchin, Jr., go deer hunting every 
fall with their fathers, and somebody 
almost always brings home a nice fat 
buck. Usually one arrow does ths trick, 
as hunters have found that the br »a:‘head 
shaft is more deadly against American 
game than a high-powered rifle bullet. If 
my memory serves me right, Roy is the 
only junior archer who has ever shot an 
arrow over 387 yards. When you remem- 
ber that the American record for flight 
shooting was less than 300 yards for 
many years, you can appreciate this mar- 
velous shot of Roy’s. 

By no means all the good shooting is 
done by boys. Miss Madeline Taylor of 
Boston had two champions in the family 
long before she started to do any shooting 
of her own. She took up archery just a 
few months before the National Tourna- 
ment last summer. Nobody—not even 
Madeline herself—expected that she 
would do very much at the tournament, 
but she surprised everybody by forging 
right ahead at the start and winning the 
girls’ championship of the United States. 
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= FINE ARTS = INDUSTRIAL DESIGN = ART APPRECIATION © TECHNIQUE ® § ink from 
laid on t 
EDITED BY ERNEST W. WATSON Trick en 
right num 
EP it to regis 
(A ARS itt Fs <SS CA RT O O N S sion was | 
Onin) <Sas EC 
ANS Piilsale. 3 i ees ANCIENT AND MODERN — 
Ray Se RO Pall ee IE anaes 
. : p wor 

S SS HE other day I met a youthful friend of mine in a New rm tho 
> NN York art gallery. She is an art student. Serious printing 
. ; = youngster that she is, she spends her Saturdays “doing execution 
a SS exhibitions”. The pr 
oN Z In this gallery was an exhibition of fifteenth century been a fi 
2S wa | . woodcuts, not the perfect prints of Diirer and Holbein lisher wl 
YY) va) iy ‘ but the rather crude woodcut book illustrations in common down cos 
X.Y ». Sa xf WN, oo -~ use. The girl was trying to understand them. Finding her. best art ¥ 
‘ Os eK FS ys \ self baffled, she was a bit nettled when I inquired how she On the 
f hh me = liked the prints. not crud 

“Will you tell me—if you can,” she challenged, “what ment of 
I should see in these queer things? I must admit that they bein pel 

don’t interest me much. They are angular and stiff and are satel nen 
without grace or charm. How ill-proportioned the figures were pee 

are! Then look at the composition,” continued the com- of adh 

plainant with increasing heat, “all jumbled up without or 

rhyme or reason. And the faces; they are either expres- Their 

sionless or contradict the action. Here is a poor man as that | 

\ & about to ee | his _ chopped off. How pleased he poral 

seems to be about it! Imagine such crude, outlandish pic- 

lem j - tures giving anyone either pleasure or profit.” the finer 

were I pulled a magazine out of my pocket. In it were repro- perfectio 

te achieved 


duced a number of political cartoons. Pointing to one 
(reproduced below), I asked: “Do you understand this blocks ai 
picture?” graved t 

“Yes, of course. It is clear enough to one who has 
been reading the newspapers.” A 

“Would you call it a work of art?” 

“No, of course not. A cartoon is never meant to be that.” i 

“What about the drawing?” I persevered. We? 

“It’s certainly good enough to tell the story. Cartoonists | 
seldom attempt to do more, do they?” 

“And the composition; is it well handled?” | 

My companion was becoming impatient. | 

“TI know,” she said, “that you are laughing at me, hav- i 
ing me answer all of those foolish questions, but I'll bite. a 
; Naturally no one looks for artful composition in a cartoon. 130 
Fifteenth Centary Woodcut Cartoon Illustrating Christ Casting A cartoon is merely a pictured narrative.” i 

Out a Devil. See Matthew 15: 22-28 “Yes; but why shouldn’t it be beautiful at that?” ie 

—Courtesy of Memorial drt Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. “In some cases, certainly, the artist has all he can do to iit 

crowd in the necessary facts. An attempt to compose in ij 

the manner of the painter would sometimes even frus- 
trate his purpose.” 

“Now just one more question,” I persisted, “and I'll 
stop my cross-examination. Just how significant will this 
cartoon by Doyle be five centuries hence, if perchance it 
should survive that long?” 

“T know what you’re driving at. It will mean as much 
then as this old print means to me now. Is that what you 
want me to say?” 

I slipped the magazine back into my pocket. 

“You’ve guessed right,” I replied. “These strange look- 
ing prints are cartoons, religious cartoons, and you must 
judge them as such. Compare them point for point with 
modern cartoons, political and comic, and you'll agree 
they more than hold their own. Many of these woodcuts 
depict several phases of an episode as do our comic strips. 
Look at that one (Christ casting out a devil), three dis- 
tinct scenes in one print; a sort of moving picture, you 
see. If you know your Bible you will readily identify the 
story. Read it when you get home and see how completely 
it is illustrated.” * 

Ancient and modern cartoons have an interesting point 
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Wy i}, ap 5 AS \ ye | of difference. To the modern cartoonist, facial expression 





is indispensable: the old-time artist usually got along with- 
out it, mainly because he had to. His picture was.first 











The Maiden’s Prayer~Answered 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia “Inquirer” * Matthew 15: 22-28. 
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drawn upon a woodblock, then the back- 
ground was cut away with a knife, leaving 
the lines in relief, ready to receive the 
ink from the roller. The paper was then 
laid on the block and put in the press. 
Trick enough to make a face with the 
right number of features, let alone asking 
it to register emotion. Usually the expres- 
sion was sheer accident, as is the evidence 
of joy on the face of the doomed man 
awaiting the headsman’s axe, 


Haste entered into it, too. Doubtless 
many woodcuts were rushed through with 
more thought of keeping a date with the 
printing press than of attaining perfect 
execution. 

The price paid for the work must have 
been a factor as well. A penurious pub- 
lisher whose main thought was to keep 
down cost could hardly expect to get the 
best art work from underpaid illustrators. 

On the other hand, all woodcuts were 
not crude. Many artists attained refine- 
ment of line and detail/ Diirer and Hol- 
bein prints are at times so delicate in 
treatment that it is hard to believe they 
were produced by the knife on a block 
of wood. 

Their objective was not quite the same 
as that of the cartoonist woodcut illus- 
trators who put completness and detail 
of narrative above artistic expression. In 
the finer cuts, composition, drawing, and 
perfection of technique were sought and 
achieved by the artists who designed the 
blocks and the skilled craftsmen who en- 
graved them. 


Detail from an old woodcut, enlarged five times 

to show crude handling of features. This is the 

natural result of knife work except in the 
hands of very skillful craftsmen. 


BLOCKBOOKS 


Book Printing Before the Invention 
of Movable Type 


EFORE the invention of printing 

from movable types in 1450 the 
publishing of books was a laborious 
business. Books of medieval times were 
produced in monasteries by the monks. 
They wrote the text by hand and drew 
directly upon the book pages whatever 
pictures adorned them. When the art 
of producing pictures in duplicate by 
means of the woodcut was devised about 
1400 these printed pictures naturally 
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served as illustrations for books which 
were still written by hand. 

Printed captions began to appear with 
these woodcuts, the letters being cut in 
the same block with the picture. Some- 
times an entire verse was incorporated. 
Finally whole pages of engraved text 
were carved on single wood blocks, and 
the result was the blockbook. 

A famous blockbook “Ars Moriendi” is 
reproduced below. This.book is about 
twice the size of our reproduction. I: 
demonstrates the hopes and fears of a 
dying man and gives fair warning to all 
of the judgment to come. 

Gutenberg’s press (1450) was the first 
to make use of separate types for each 
letter. Instead of carving an entire book 
page in a single block the text could be 
set in movable type much as it is done 
now. This invention was bound to make 
the blockbook obsolete, but it did not at 
once displace the old method, which had 
some advantages in its favor. Among 
these was the availability of the blocks 
for future editions. 

In the blockbooks and in the subse- 
quent movable types the purpose was to 
imitate the letter characters of early 
hand-written pages, to make the printed 
page resemble that which was inscribed 
with a broad quill pen. While the first 
blockbooks show very crude execution 
of the text, later specimens such as Ars 
Moriendi exhibit text which compares 
favorably with the early type printed 
books that followed. 


ARS MORIENDI, a Blockbook now in the possession of Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. This title, meaning “The Art of Dying”, 


was a best seller in its day 
























































SKETCHING IN OLD NEW YORK ] Desig 


N a pencil or pen sketch the artist HE de 
usually prefers a striking pattern of or lin 
light and dark to an all-over gray effect, problem fr 
Notice how contrasts have been secured He may dr 
in the two wash drawings by merely & curface of 
exaggerating the tone variations seen jn 
the subject itself. ing the br 
These drawings are merely composi- “Le Matin 
tion studies and are not intended to be this black- 
finished sketches. They represent what 
goes on in the mind of the experienced 
artist. The student ought actually to 
make such analytical drawings on paper white lines 
before attempting a finished sketch. cut by P. 
The Brooklyn Bridge tower barely § white-line 
showing above the roofs is both confus. Until o 
ing and uninteresting in the photograph. 
It must either be omitted as in (1) or 
thrown up large enough to explain itself 
as in (2). Such license is not only the 
artist’s right, it is his duty. Exact copy- 
ing of facts as seen by the camera seldom 
produces an artistic sketch. 
The manner of handling street life and 
other movable accessories is a big factor 
in pictorial composition. Thus in (1) line draw 
we have created interest in the left fore. similar in 
ground by means of the carts placed cut. The 
there. A shadow falling across the fore- Blacken a 
ground is often a great help, as in this use black 
case. white ink. 
Since the bridge tower attracts atten- drawing s 
tion to the upper part of sketch (2) it is be influen 
natural to develop sky interest as we have study. 
done here. In (2) notice that the 
emphasis of dark has been placed at the 





right, just the opposite of the effect in 
1). 


With pencil or pen make a finished : 
sketch of this scene in old New York, cuts this d 
using one of the compositions shown. and white 
Then try an original composition. The pictorial « 
dark doorways and windows and shadow To mal 
under awning should be made black. In battleship 
these printed pictures they have come glass wit 
out gray, an unfortunate but unavoidable on block 
result of magazine reproduction. on thin p 

Why not try a white-line ollows: 
linoleum cut of this scene? See 
instructions on opposite page. 
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Designing Blockprints 


HE designer of blockprints (wood 

or linoleum) may approach his 
problem from two quite different angles. 
He may draw black lines upon the white 
surface of the block with pen or brush 
and then cut away the background leav- 
ing the brush lines in relief. The print 
“Le Matin” by Gabriel Belot illustrates 
this black-line method admirably. 

The other method is to blacken the en- 
tire block with ink, and with graver (for 
wood) or gouge (for linoleum) engrave 
white lines into this black ground. The 
cut by P. E. Gernez is a fine example of 
white-line method. 

Until one has actually worked both in 
black and white line it is difficult to ap- 
preciate the importance of this distinc- 
tion. Some artists prefer one approach, 
some the other. White-line blocks are 
much easier to engrave, but many find it 
less natural to design them because they 
have been accustomed to draw with black 
upon white paper. Try it yourself. 

With a No. 1 sable brush make a black- 
line drawing of any suitable subject, 
similar in technique and size to the Belot 
cut. Then try a white-line drawing. 
Blacken a rectangle with India ink (or 
use black paper) and dip the brush in 
white ink. Select a new subject for this 
drawing so that your technique will not 
be influenced by your former black-line 
study. 

“The New Woodcut” (Rudge), repro- 
ducing about 175 modern prints in black 
and in color, is full of suggestion for the 
student desiring guidance in this study. 

Whether or not you wish to make wood- 
cuts this drawing practice with black-line 
and white-line is excellent training in 
pictorial expression. 

To make black-line cuts: use white 
battleship linoleum scraped as smooth as 
glass with a razor blade. Draw directly 
on block with brush and ink. Or draw 
on thin paper and offset to the block as 
follows: saturate drawing (from back) 
with ammonia, remove surface moisture 
with blotter, lay on block and put in press 
or rub off the image. 

For white-line cuts: make preliminary 
studies with white ink on black paper. 
Blacken entire surface of block. With 
white pencil, outline the forms of the de- 
sign. With a fine gouge engrave the 
white lines freehand, following the tech- 
nique of the original drawing. 





MR. WATSON RECOMMENDS 
~~, — Woodcut, by M. C. Salaman (Rudge), 


$3.00. 

The Technique of the Color Woodcut, by Wal- 
ter J. Phillips (Brown-Robertson), $2.75. 
Wood-Block Printing (Japanese method), by 

F. Morley Fletcher (Pitman), $2.50. 
Linoleum Block Printing, by Ernest W. Watson 

(Milton Bradley), $3.00. 

Block-Cutting and Print-Making by Hand, by 

Margaret Dobson (Pitman), $3.75. 

Lino Prints, by Margaret Dobson (Pitman), 
$1.00. 

In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC ART SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street © New York City 
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Documents of Democracy 
(Continued from page 30) 


abolished. Moreover, at that time in 
Penn’s colony, land was cheap and these 
restrictions made for thrift and general 
progress. 

Undue influence and bribery in elec- 
tions were checked with a provision 

“... that the elector that shall receive 
any reward or gift, in meat, drink, moneys, 
or otherwise shall forfeit his right to elect; 
and such person as shall directly or indirectly 
give, promise, or tow such reward as 
aforesaid, to be elected, shall forfeit his elec- 
tion, and be thereby incapable to serve... .” 

To secure a judiciary free from politi- 
cal influence and yet subject to control, 
it was provided that judges should be 
appointed by the Governor, but to be 
removed upon conviction in impeachment 
trials. This was far in advance of any 
colony and most countries at that time 
and its influence is to be seen in our Na- 
tional Constitution. All pleadings, proc- 
esses, and records in courts were to be 
short, “in English, and in an ordinary 
and plain character, that they may be 
understood, and justice speedily admin- 
istered.” All trials were to be by a jury 
of twelve men “as near as may be, peers 
or equals”. In cases of life, there was 
to be a grand jury of twenty-four men, 
“of whom twelve at least shall find the 
complaint to be true”. If thus indicted, 
the defendant was to be tried before the 
smaller jury, but “reasonable challenges 
shall be admitted against the said twelve 
men, or any of them”. 

In England, at this time, more than 
two hundred crimes were punishable by 
death. To some degree, this was also the 
case in most of the colonies. In Eng- 
land, on the continent, and in the colo- 
nies jails and prisons were horrible 
places for punishment of debtors or for 
unjust detention. Graft and favoritism 
were the rule. How different was Penn’s 
conception of crime and punishment! 
This Quaker document demanded death 
for only two offenses, willful murder and 
treason. Prisons and workhouses were to 
be erected in each county, and were to be 
free as to fees, food, and lodging. All 
persons were to be bailable “unless for 
capital offenses”. Prisoners had the right 
to be heard in person or by counsel—a 
right not fully granted in England until 
1836. Remembering how in England the 
writ of Habeas Corpus was withheld and 
abused, Penn guarded against false im- 
prisonment or prosecution by the require- 
ment that a person so treated “shall have 
double damages against the informer or 
prosecutor”. 

Education was not neglected, either. 
It was decreed that 

“... all children within this province, of 
the age of twelve years shall be taught some 
useful trade or skill, to the end none may be 
idle, but the poor may work to live, and the 
rich, if they become poor, may not want.” 

All religions believing in one Almighty 
God were tolerated. Office holding, how- 
ever, was limited to those “who profess 
to believe in Jesus Christ”. 

Finally this document was unique in 
providing for its own amendment. It 
could be altered by six-sevenths of the 
General Assembly with the consent of the 


vernor. 





The greatness of the Frame of Gov- 
ernment is obvious. Through it all there 
is seen a respect for the opinions of all 
men; sympathy for the worker; human- 
ity, fairness, and commonsense in the 
treatment of the unfortunate, accused, 
and the wrongdoer. It stressed vocational 
education long before it became common 
in the public school curriculum. It estab- 
lished a governmental mechanism that 
allowed for continuity of policy and yet 
was responsive to popular control, and 
in its provision for amendment made 
possible a conservative progress to meet 
new and changed conditions. Though 
much of the code was revoked after the 
death of Penn, it had an important in- 
fluence on later American constitutions 
and practice. 

REFERENCES 


W. M. West, Source Book in American History. 

A. B. Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries. 
S. M. Janney, Life of William Penn. 

Memorials of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine. 

J. W. Graham, William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. 
G. P. Fisher, The Colonial Era. 

M. R. Brailsford, The Making of William Penn. 

A. C. Buell, William Penn. 








Unemployment Insurance 
(Continued from page 25) 


a. Fifteen years ago, one-fourteenth of the 
national income was devoted to the purposes 
of Government. Today approximately one- 
seventh of our national income is devoted 
to public expenditures. 

b. Assuming the same per capita cost in 
the United States as in Germany, unemploy- 
ment insurance would cost at least $120,000,- 
000. Based upon British figures, the cost 
would be $216,000,000. To provide a return 
commensurate with American standards, 
these figures would have to be multiplied sev- 
eral times, and then we would be as far from 
a solution as are these other countries. 

2. It will aggravate unemployment. 

a. As in ae countries, it will inevitably 
retard the revival of trade and “perpetuate 
areas of unemployment”. 

3. It will strike at the very source of 
American wealth. 

a. It will reduce the incentive to employ- 
ment, and will thus retard the securing of 
labor by new industries, in this manner de- 
laying and destroying the creation of new 
woalth. 

4. It will delay the ultimate solution of the 
problem. 

a. American industry is constantly pro- 
gressing. Each decade finds new goals 
reached in the relationship to employees. Un- 
ethployment is as serious a menace to indus- 
try itself as to the laborer, and industry is 
already striving for a solution which will at 
the same time permit the uninterrupted de- 
velopment of business. Private industries are 
experimenting with the dismissal wage, pri- 
vate unemployment funds, control of pro- 
duction, etc. The almost startling success of 
group insurance is adequate proof that once 
industry has found the proper method, it will 
be used. 

B. It will be undesirable from a social 
standpoint. 

1. It will be only the entering wedge. 

a. Most honest advocates of unemployment 
insurance frankly admit that it is only one 
part of the complete plan for social insur- 


ance. 

b. It is inevitable that when the American 
worker comes under a complete system of 
State social insurance, he will fail to main- 
tain the initiative and resourcefulness that 
has served to make the United States the 
greatest of nations, with the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world. 


REFERENCES 
General 


The Problem of Unemployment, by Paul H. Douglay 
and Aaron Director. 1931. Macmillan. A new and 
standard general discussion. 

Reducing Seasonal Unemployment: the experience of 
American manufacturing concerns, by Edwin §, 
Smith. 1931. McGraw-Hill. Results of experiments 
by private industry. 

Unemployment as a World Problem, ed. by Quincy 
Wright. 1931. Univ. of Chicago Press. Lectures by 
foreign authorities. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and So. 
cial Science, March, 1931, Vol. 154: “‘The Insecurity 
of Industry”, ed. by Ernest M. Patterson. Excellent 
collection of papers on many phases of the problem. 

Library of Congress_,has published bibliographies Dec, 
5, 1921; Nov. 7, 1923; May 15, 1928, and Nov. 4, 1930. 

American Economic Review: March, 1929. Vol. 77, 
p. 734. 

Monthly Labor Review: This magazine publishes 4 
good many statistics as to employment in the United 
States and abroad. Consult the Reader's Guide for 
such definite material in this and other publications 
which may be needed to round out your case. 

Survey Graphic: November, 1931. Vol. 20, p. 117. “Un. 

ploy I An American Plan to Protect 
the Workers and Avoid the Dole”, by Frances Per. 
kins. Almost every issue of Survey Graphic has good 
material on this apbject. See especially issue on 
“Planning”’, March, 1931. 

Current History, September, 1931. “‘Unemployment—A 
Challenge to Industry’, by Governor Albert C. 

Ritchie. Vol. 34, p. 849. Favors voluntary plan. 





Affirmative 


Unemployment Insurance: League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Summary of 
affirmative arguments. 

American Labor Legislation Review: September, 1930. 
Vol. 20; p. 237 et seq.; “Stabilizing Employment”. 
Plans in other countries. Unemployment insurance 
defended. Contains .a great deal of good affirmative 
material. This magazine has something on the sub. 
ject in practically every issue. 

Nation: Sept. 10, 1930. Vol. 131, p. 261. 

New Republic: June 18, 1930. Vol. 63, p. 112. July 9, 
1930. Vol. 63, p. 192. Sept. 9, 1931, articles by 
Suzanne LaFollette and W. P. Mangold. 

Forum: March, 1931, Vol. 87, p. 130. “We Can't 
Escape the Dole”, by Edward A. Block. Favors 
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Negative 


Public Unemployment Insurance: published by the Na- 
tional A iation of M facturers, 11 West 42d 
St., New York, N. Y., March, 1930. The best single 
source of negative material. 

Commonweal: August 27, 1930. Vol. 12, p. 420; “In- 
surance or Work”, by A. M. McCadden. Although 
this is a fairly brief article, it is an excellent sum- 
mary of the case against unemployment insurance. 
Very persuasive. 

American Magazine: December, 1931. “If We Had the 
Dole”, by John J. Leary, Jr. Against English system. 
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For Social Studies Classes 











oo PLanninc Issue, Survey Graphic, 
c 

Articles by practically everybody with 
some interesting charts, going into the busi- 
ness of national economic planning with a 
vengeance. If you wish to study the subject 
thoroughly, here is the place to start. 


PRESIDENTIAL Possipitities, The Nation, 

Wednesday, March 2, 1932, et seq. 

The first of a series of discussions of the 
most likely candidates for President of the 
United States. One of the distinguishing 
features of this series is that it does not re 
strict itself to Democrats but also considers 
the Republicans, William E. Borah, Presi- 
dent Hoover, and Calvin Coolidge. 

In the same issue, read Power and Politics 
in Seattle by Robert L. Hill, the story of the 
conflict between municipally-owned and pri- 
vately-owned public utilities in the North 
west. 

Tue Foot-SwaLLtowers Cus, by Beverly 

Smith, Vanity Fair, December. 

A collectién of some famous sayings that 
would have been better left unsaid. 

Russia, Fortune, March. 

A group of articles telling with pictures all 
about the Union of Socialist Soviet Re 
publics. They include some splendid poster 
illustrations. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 
Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 

(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 
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FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Comp ete instruction in all branches fl DT 


of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. 
Dept. 632 

25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIl. 
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Special Rates During "iaaesae™™ 


We prepare you for a professional career in _- 
Millinery and Commercial Art. Individual oe 


Day, evening and Sat. courses. ‘a for Booklet 
213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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38° ‘Studion 97 Instructors. goth 
year. Catalogue, 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


MUSIC 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 


TT INCORPORATED 

Mus.B. degree by bay | <= 1 i. Beginners or 

ceveneet students in special Member Natl. Asso. 
Schools of Music. 13! PBeliefield A ‘Ave. ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ENGINEERING 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 
ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Students 
—- motors, install wiring, test electrical 
—-_™ odern buildings. 39 years’ suc- 
rience. Catalog on request. 


ELECTRICAL 


Ae SCHOOL 


$23 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 








LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO— TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Tr at America’s oldest and 
largest Trade School. Free Employment Service. 
Write for either our Big Free Electrical —_ or our 
yee Patio, ee and Talking Pict Book. 

bligati H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE 
ELECTRICAL "SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TRADE SCHOOL TRAINING 
By DOW O. WHELAN 


RADE schools have shown marked ex- 

pansion in numbers, scope, and variety in 
the past decade. At the same time the schools 
have advanced to a higher plane, gaining uni- 
versal recognition as units of an important 
branch of industrial development. 


No longer are these schools referred to as 
merely places “to learn a trade”. Today the 
ambitious young American goes there to gain 
thorough groundwork of a business or pro- 
fession in which he aspires to lead. 

There is a growing tendency in large in- 
dustrial concerns to insist upon executives 
having full knowledge of every phase of the 
business. This extends even to advertising 
managers, sales managers and remote repre- 
sentatives. Here is where the trade school 
fills a mission somewhat higher than in its 
former appeal to the young man with a desire 
to become a plumber, an _ automobile 
mechanic, or radio operator. Employment 
managers appreciate the man who has dis- 
played the ambition to fit himself with tech- 
nical training. They note how the methodical 
worker, who started as an apprentice, is 
greatly overshadowed by the trained man. 
This man of training knows why, as well as 
how, the brick is laid in a particular way or 
the dynamo brushes are placed in certain 
positions. He is conversant with the theory 
of each operation and, because of his train- 
ing, performs his services more effectively 
than the so-called “skilled”, although techni- 
cally untrained, worker. 


This condition is not confined to the class 
of work known as “trades”. It is found in all 
lines of endeavor in which theoretical and 
practical instruction is made available. 
Members of both sexes receive training in 
practically every industrial pursuit at what 
are commonly termed “trade schools”, but 
which have been of late more logically 
designated “training schools”. 


Large universities have added departments 
of specialized training in subjects which have 
heretofore been confined to trade schools, and 
their standards necessarily had to be equaled 
by independent schools. Extensive laboratory 
facilities which many trade or training 
schools now maintain as a service to stu- 
dents, have improved the general rating of 
the schools. Activities of Better Business Bu- 
reaus and the ever-watchful vigilance of the 
National Home Study Council over schools 
with extension courses, have done much to 
elevate the trade school to higher rank. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding of the 
services rendered by this type of school is the 
fulfilling of demands for trained men in new 
lines of business. Radio schools, supply 
operators for the merchant marine, and men 
to “service” home receiving sets. Others teach 
the automatic refrigeration industry, aircraft, 
and aéronautics. Schools are now teaching 
the various phases of television and of the 
photo-electric cell, in anticipation of a de- 
mand for trained men. 
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KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
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CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! 
(I'm a Story) 
No. 13. Closing Date April 8 








Address your replies (limit, 200 words) to 
Book Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


ILL in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current events 
in this issue. Copies of the first twelve con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 
answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
4th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


CONTEST No. 13 


1. Short selling is the practice by specula- 


tors on the known 





QS .......cccsseeeeeeeey OF Selling stocks bought on 
, for delivery at a future date 

when, they hope, prices will be 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


$1260 to $3400 YEAR 
Work for “Uncle Sam” 
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tions and full particulars telling 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

R 294 Rochester, N. 








Racket re-stringing pays big 


Se} =) a 
profits. Two ice picks only 
tools required. ll instruc- 


NIS tions and enough string for one 


racket $1.00. Small sample of all grades free. 
Crescent Tennis Shop, 618 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 


2. The leading candidates in the 
presidential election are 
» present 





the Reich, and 

leader of the 

neither obtains a in the first 

election, a second must be held, in which a 
will decide, 











removed from office the 

New York County, a 

trict leader, because he had failed to give 
a reasonable explanation of his wealth. 
, the man who 
conducted the investigation, is leading a 
movement to install a 
government in New York. 








4. President Hoover is opposed to the U. S. 
declaring an economic 
as punishment for violating the 





5. Action on proposals for ....................-.-..-.- 

is likely to be taken by the 

present Congress. The measure most favored 

provides for a year period during 

would gradually be ad- 

justed, followed by the adoption of a con- 
Sg pe 
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RESULT OF “NAME ME” CONTEST 
No. 10 


The White Monkey 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


I The White Monkey, the author picks up 

the thread broken by the completion of 
Forsyte Saga, and brings the old Forsyte 
family down to modern times. This book 
was written shortly after the World War and 
Galsworthy has not written his story with- 
out making prominent certain characteristics 
of the period. 

An all-consuming question in every mind 
concerns the purposes of life. The outstand- 
ing characters in the story, Michael, Fleur, 
Soames, Wilfred Desert, and George Forsyte, 
have a striking similarity in their attitude 
toward the future that is vividly portrayed by 
the picture of the white monkey. Does life 
hold anything besides a little momentary 
pleasure, with after results as bitter as the 
rind of the fruit? 

We notice, also, that Galsworthy does not 
turn to people of wealth and aristocracy for 
human interest. The emotional feeling is 
created in this, as in many of his other works, 
by arousing sympathy in the cause of the 
common people. The Bicketts are satisfied 
with life as it is. The Forsytes, in living for 
the moment, wonder about the future. There 
is a question of as intense interest to us today 
as there was nine or ten years ago when this 
story was written. What shall life hold 
for us? 

—Barbara Burgoon 
Kemmerer (Wyoming) High School 
Teacher, Sholee Richards 








It’s Not Too Early! 


Some day you youths of 1932 will be 
elderly men and women. 


The time will have arrived when you 
will need rest and recreation. 
Why not provide it for yourself? 


A few cents a day will assure an old 
age of tranquility for you. 


Ask about the policy providing 
for an Endowment at Age 60. 
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The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrrto, President 
Home Office, Newark,- New Jersey 
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THE BAND!” 


“Eddie Snyder, who plays the trumpet, grad- 
uates this June, so when I read about the 
Wurlitzer Diamond Jubilee Sale, I persuaded 
Dad to let me buy your Wurlitzer ‘Perfec- 


‘hh hiq h school just a 
month, but. THEY Took 


tion’, When the leader saw it, he had me 
voted right into the band, and when Eddie 
graduates, I'll take his place. You can bet 
I'm going to have a lot of fun with my 
trumpet.” 


Buy Now at WURLITZER DIAMOND JUBILEE PRICES 


Never again may prices for such good musi- 
cal instruments be as low as they are now. 
But you'll have to act quickly. Send the 


coupon below. Learn how you can get a 


Wurlitzer instrument on a six-day free trial 
—now before you turn this page. Regardless 
of which instrument you select, you know 
that you can be proud of a Wurlitzer. 


EIN 





Most bandmasters, such as Herbert Clark, Kryl and 
others, played trumpets. This one comes complete 
with music lyre and handsome imitation ALLIGATOR 
SKIN case. It is the pioneer of the lower-priced, 

long, narrow pact 9 Handsomely plated in 
silver finish with interior of bell gold-plated. 


No. 2442 PERFECTION. 
Diamond Jubilee Price....................-0---: $26.50 
No. 2444 FARNY 

Lacquered Brass, rakish . model........... $28.00 


This Clarinet is German sliver and silver-plated — 
guaranteed construction. Will not crack. If you've 
ever played a clarinet you will say this one has the 
best tuned keys you’ve ever touched. Your fingers 
will fit perfectly. The action is quick and smooth. 
You'll like it. 

FARNY Silver Bb Clarinet, complete with music 
lyre, grease box and handsome KERATOL case, lined 


with soft red velvet. 
Diamond Jubilee Price. $44.00 


SAXOPHONES are popular! 


You can play a Saxophone at home, at dances, and 
at parties, as well as in the band. This one has the 
newest key arrangement. Pearl keys. Nothing to 
wear out. It is modeled exactly like the higher- 
priced instruments. All unnecessary keys have ton 
eliminated. If you play well on an ordinary “Sax” 
you can play better on this one. WURLITZER 


“AMERICAN”. Diamond Jubilee Price. $88.50 
SLIDE TROMBONES 


G| : ) 


Easy to learn. Easy to play. And yet there is less 
competition in the band for trombone players. 


Why Not Select a 
TRUMPET? 





or a CLARINET? 











and the DRUM! 


If you have a sense of 
rhythm, you can play a 
drum. Make money, too, 
playing in an orchestra. 
While this one is really a 




















school drum, it has the > . 8 . 
same design as the official YOu ll never outgrow this instrument. It is a_pro- 
American Legion Drum.  fessiowal model. Light. Well constructed. Easy, 


Genuine Calfskin heads. Silk wire-wound 
snares. Laminated walnut—brown mahog- 
any finish, with natural maple hoops. School 
Street Drum, 8” x 13” (one size only) and 


sticks and sling complete. Dia- 
mond Jubilee Special Price... *$ 12. 50 


air-tight, slide action. Perfectly balanced. Comes in 
brass, nickle or silver finish. Improved water key. 
An instrument you'll - proud to own. PROFES. 
SIONAL Bb brass model. 
Diamond Jubilee Price.............................. $18.00 
Por heden 1.4 
MUSICAL MAP beautifully colored. A quick guide to the music of America. Postpaid, $2.00. 

FREE—A TRIAL OF ANY INSTRUMENT FOR 6 DAYS—SEND COUPON 


fe WoRvIZER 


INSTRUMENTS 


Tue Rupotes Wortitrzer Company, 
121 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tell me, by return mail, how I cam get @ oo. for six days 











free trial. This coupon puts me under no obligation to buy. “(Instrument) 
i ctentecianinctiinslecniinnn canccintmmmstnnnpitpenisnnti 
pC woe MCity. State 











De Amicitia 
(Continued from .page-9) 


dropping in alone—“Hodges in? Well, tel 
him I was around. . . . No, thanks, just 
thought I'd stop by; see you later”—or 
coming back with Hodges—“‘Met Baxter in 
the Square. Any mail?” At dinner time he 
always showed up. 

One can’t force oneself to like a person, 


Philip tried to like Baxter. When he said 
something funny, Philip laughed and 
thought: “He’s very entertaining and darned 


good company. In a little while I'll think 
as much of him as of Hodges.” For now he 
realized how much he did think of Hodges; 
to him Hodges was the sun and the moon 
and the stars. That was silly—and he knew 
it. It was silly, too, to feel as he did when 
the other two left him alone. 

“Baxter and I walked to Boston this after. 
noon.” 

“Did you? I just fooled around.” He 
had waited all afternoon for them to come 
back from lunch. 

Now Hodges was teaching Baxter to play 
squash. “He’s rotten—as bad as I was,” 
And when he burst in for his shower, Philip 
would be reading. “A swell game. Did you 
play?” 

“No, I got interested in this book.” (What 
was the book? He hardly knew.) 

“Say.” 

“Ves,” 

“You might get someone to play with 
while I coach Baxter. Then the four can 
interchange.” 

Fine—he would. But he never did, for 
Senior squash partnerships were settled 
rites, and he knew few underclassmen. 
Anyway—this he finally admitted to him- 
self—Hodges was the only one with whom 
he liked to play. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, it was less 
Hovey, Hodges, and Baxter, and just Hodges 
and Baxter. Things merely went certain ways. 
Philip had a class from twelve to one, the 
other two were free. They lunched then; 
that was natural—no use hanging around. 
The three would be meeting for dinner. 
Then the dinners, too, became infrequent. 

“I was playing poker up in Perkins. We 
didn’t quit till seven.” 

Philip said he had eaten—with Page. He 
said he had been up in Page’s room most 
of the afternoon. (Why did he lie? Why 
didn’t he admit that he had waited until 
seven and after?) 

He came rarely to go to Baxter’s room. 
At first he had gone, but when he began to 
beg off continually, Baxter naturally ceased 
to urge him. Hodges went often. He in- 
tended to go to Law School and said that 
he might as well start getting acquainted 
now. 

“Contacts?” asked Philip. 

“What?” 

Nothing. It was a good idea; the next 
year he wouldn’t be an utter stranger. 

“That’s what Baxter thought,” 
Hodges. 

It wasn’t that things were all right on 
Tuesday, and then on Wednesday that Philip 
thought: “We’re not very close any more— 
Hodges and I.” Had he been asked to 
describe the gradual change, he could not 
have done so. He simply knew that by 
Christmas he was seeing Hodges very rarely. 
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Yet, on meeting, they were as cordial as 
ever. 

It was a dreary Christmas. He spent much 
of it preparing his thesis, which was due in 
March. Remembering his father’s curiosity, 
he took especial care not to show that any- 
thing had happened. (Nothing had happened 
really.) Evidently his simulated gayety was 
successful, for his father beamed. His odd 
son had become not odd at all. 

“And how’s your friend Hodges? Is he a 
good roommate?” 

“He’s fine. We get along very well.” 

“Well, that’s nice. I didn’t like your 
rooming alone. It made you sulky.” 

His father was no help. 

During the vacation he found himself 
wondering what kind of a time Hodges and 
Baxter were having out in Milwaukee. To 
his immense disgust he noticed that when- 
ever he thought of them his hands trembled 
slightly and he felt queer, almost sick, inside. 
God, he was being a fool! It was worse 
than being in love—he had never been in 
love—and much more unnatural. He tried 
to understand himself and to analyze his 
friends; for they were all friends, weren’t 
they? Why did he like Hodges so much? 
Why did he resent Baxter? He was a good 
guy, of course. But still his hands remained 
unsteady. 


Back in college, studies claimed him. He 
felt he owed his father a cum laude, and 
that required work. But work was useful. 
When Hodges came in late, after having 
been somewhere with Baxter, it was easier 
to say that one had been grinding on a thesis 
than not to say anything at all; or to tell 
some petty lie; or, which he had never done, 
to tell the truth—that all evening, all day, 
he had been wondering constantly where 
Hodges and Baxter were, what they were 
saying, whether they were mentioning his 
name. 

He ate hurriedly in cafeterias and lunch 
rooms around the Square and then went back 
to his stall.in the library stacks. His thesis 
subject was Browning, and halfway through 
he decided that he never wanted to hear of 
the poet again. Then, the thesis three-fourths 
completed, he discovered that he could “ap- 
preciate” him once more. But Browning 
was secondary to Hodges. Bending over 4 
page, he would see first Hodges’ face, with 
the huge nose, and then Baxter. He would 
shake himself, curse his thumping heart, and 
reread the lines. When he came across 
“Time’s Revenges”— 

I’ve a friend over the sea, 

I like him, but he loves me. . . 
he sat for half an hour, looking out at the 
snowy hill, checkered with rectangles of 
light from the library windows, which led 
up to the Union. To keep himself fit, he ran 
along the wintry banks of the Charles. 
Running alone wasn’t much fun, though. 
Winter seemed endless, but finally spring 
came in, the streets dried, and the Yard 
trees wore buds. The thesis finished and 
turned in—“The Social Views of Robert 
Browning”—he plunged into preparations for 
his divisional examinations. He felt worn 
out and ill, but he continued to work harder 
than he had ever worked before. All seniors 
were working now, Hodges, too. Baxter had 
his examinations ahead and suddenly real- 
ized the importance of passing them. So 


(Continued on page 49) 
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A hero on the 


basketball 


court 


—yet the loneliest boy in school 


Was “B.O.” the cause? 
(body odor) 
NOTHER goal for Dan—his sixth 
in the game. The old gym shook 
as they cheered him—the basketball 
**ace”’ of the school. 


Yet after the game he went home 
alone without even looking in on 
the dance that followed. Despite his 
athletic skill—his wonderful charac- 
ter—his high scholastic standing—he 
was a ‘‘nobody”’ socially—the loneli- 
est boy in school. He wondered why. 

But the team captain soon got on to 
it. And he hinted to Dan that **B.O.” 
(body odor) was the reason—suggested 
a simple way to end it for good. Today 
Dan has a host of friends. He's popular 
as an athlete—and socially, too. Never 
guilty of **B.O."" now. 


Be on guard against “B.O.” 
No one is safe from ** B.O."* For pores 


give off a quart of odor-causing waste 
daily. And because we soon grow ac- 


customed to an ever-present odor, we 
don't notice it in ourselves. But others 
do— instantly. 

That's why everyone should adopt 
Lifebuoy Health Soap for toilet and 
bath. Its rich, searching lather puri- 
fies pores—removes all odor. Its pleas- 
ant, extra-clean scent, that vanishes as 
you rinse, tells you you're safe. 


Lifebuoy is a wonderful skin soap, 
too. It deep-cleanses the pores—helps 
keep away skin blemishes. 


Protects health 


Lifebuoy safeguards health. Its abun- 
dant hygienic lather removes germs as 
well as dirt. And, as shown by Life 
Extension Institute reports, 27 dis- 
eases may be spread by germs that cling 
to the hands. Washing hands often and 
always before eating with Lifebuoy helps 
you keep in good trim. Adopt Lifebuoy 
today. 


A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


* FOR- FACE - 





STOPS BODY ODOR 











LIFEBUO 
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PROTECTS HEALTHY 

















NEXT 
STOP — 
WASHINGTON, 


Cc. 


“Let’s go to Washington this 
summer!”’ That’s what you hear 
this year wherever young folks 
are making vacation plans, Come 
any way you like—by train, bus, 
plane or flivver—you’ll find here 
more interesting sights than in 
any city you could visit — the 
Capitol where Congress holds its 
sessions, the White House, the 
great Congressional Library, 
the world-famous Smithsonian 
Institute. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
FOR STUDENTS 


Railroads and bus lines offer exception- 
ally low rates to students and groups 
during the summer months. If you 
motor, you'll find comfortable, con- 
crete roads all the way. 


Make a note right now to put up at 
the Chastleton—the moderate rate 
hotel on fashionable Sixteenth Street 
—conveniently located to all the 
Capital’s points of interest. Write for 
road maps, handy map of Washington 
and special rates to student groups 
during the summer months. 





HOTEL 
CHASTLETON 
16th at R Street 


WASHINGTO.N 
D. C. 














Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design 

Reproduce in words the details and general 
effect of this picture. What is its chief attrac- 
tion and appeal? Can you suggest a com- 
panion portrait? Consider this picture one 
of the scenes in a story; build the story. 
Describe the scene which might precede or 
follow the one depicted here. Report to your 
class on the artist and his work. Try to see 
for yourself other examples of his work. 


De Amicitia (Page 8) 
What does the title mean? What two great 
men have written of friendship? What did 
they say? Find notable tributes to friendship 
in prose and in verse. 
haracterize Philip Hovey; Lawrence 
Hodges; Baxter. What forces bring about 
the complication? .Is tragedy inevitable? 
Why or why not? Does the tragic element lie 
in external: circumstances or in the charac- 
ters themselves? What is the single narra- 
tive effect which the story produces? 

List in-order the steps which develop the 
plot. Where does the turning point in the 
action occur? Discuss the author’s power to 
create realistic settings for his story. Select 
passages which illustrate this power. What is 
his method of presenting character? 

This story is a first story. What qualities 
distinguish it? Would you like to read other 
stories by this author? Why? 


Explaining the Popularity 
of “Billy” Phelps 

In a well written character sketch sum up 
the chief traits of character and personality 
which are stressed in this article, Find other 
pen portraits of Professor Phelps. Read his 
department in Scribner’s, “As I Like It”. 
Read and report to your class on one or more 
of Professor Phelps’ writings. 

What method of presenting character does 
the author of this article use? Try to use 
this method or an adaptation of it in a per- 
sonality sketch for your school publication. 


(Page 10) 


How | Got My Literary Start (Page 11) 

What, in Miss Glaspell’s opinion, are the 
chief advantages of newspaper training? Can 
you corroborate her points from your own 
limited experience on your school news- 
paper? What disadvantages for the person 
who hopes to write are to be found in too 
much newspaper work? 

Explain what Miss Glaspell means when 
she says: “The novel is hospitable to the 
spirit.” What-are the oustanding differences 
between the novel and the play as forms for 
the writer? What determines which form the 
writer shall choose? In about 100 words 
sum up Miss Glaspell’s advice to young 
writers. 


Into the Lost World (Page 12) 


What gives this article value and lends it 
interest? Bring to class several selections in 
prose and in verse describing rain. What do 
you consider Mr. Law’s most unusual expe- 
rience? Why did he make the trip? Do you 
think that he found the trip worth the tak- 
ing? Explain. What new. or interesting ideas 
does this article give you? 

Plan a short story with this region—de- 
scribed by Mr. Law—as setting. Select a 
paragraph that especially appeals to you. Ex- 
plain why. Find what other authors have 
written about conditions and life in South 
America. 


The Tools of Writing (Page 14) 


What are the tools which Mr. Holliday 
mentions? What arguments does he advance 


to show the importance of keeping these tools 
bright and shining? Which is the most im. 
portant tool to the writer? 

What definitions of style, art, and Writing 
does Mr. Holliday make? Explain how style 
may make or mar an otherwise good article 
or story. What changes in the form of the 
short story have come about? | Examine 
critically by the standards set forth in this 
article your most recent compositions. What 
is your unbiased judgment of them? 


Poetry Corner (Page 17) 


Choose one or more of the thought-pro- 
voking statements made about John Mase. 
field and his place among English. poets. By 
specific reference to his writings, prove these 
statements. 

What circumstances of his life have influ- 
enced his writings? Plan a Masefield Day 
for your literature class. Acquaint your class 
with John Masefield’s poems. Discuss his 
power and his versatility. Try to have ready 
several different types of poems. Besides his 
writing, what is today Mr. Masefield’s chief 
interest ? 

Who was John Silver? What is a ballad? 
What characteristics distinguish a ballad 
from other forms of poetry? Express simply 
in prose the subject matter of this poem. 
What more than this prose summary does the 
poem give? Which lines do you like best? 
Why? What qualities are marked when you 
read the poem aloud? Find other modern 
ballads. Report upon them to your class. 


Germany's Shakespeare (Page 16) 


What is the significance of the title? What 
striking facts about his greatness does a 
study of Goethe’s life reveal? Write a char- 
acter sketch of Goethe. Discuss his claims to 
literary immortality. Why are we today at 
such pains to do him honor? 


Round Table for Creative Youth (Page 19) 


Study carefully the poems printed here. 
What mood is each poet asking you to share? 
What elements of beauty do you find in each 
poem? What revelation of the writer’s own 
personality? Which poem appeals most to 
you? Why? 

Which book review makes you want to read 
the book discussed? By what method has 
the writer made the book seem worth read- 
ing? Point out the outstanding differences 
in style in the several reviews. 


A Worp a Day 


The following words occur in this issue of 
the Scholastic. Learn their pronunciation, 
derivation, meaning, and correct usage: mel- 
ancholy, silhouetted, skyscraper, humdrum, 
burnished, bondage, seductive, parasite, 
casual, pilgrimage, chronicle, technique, suf- 
fice, laureate, peers, aristocratic, ingratiating, 
downright, hospitable. 





HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS! 


SCHOLASTIC is interested in reprint- 
ing from time to time high school news 
items of national interest and would like 
to be placed on the mailing list of high 
school newspapers. All material that is 
used will be credited to its proper source 
when it appears in SCHOLASTIC. Ad- 
dress 155 E. 44th St., New York City. 
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De Amicitia 
(Continued from page 47) 


Hodges was in more frequently; and then, 
steadily, he began to study late, rubbing 
his nose over English literature in a room 
heavy with smoke. Philip, coming back from 
the library, would stop and talk a short time. 

Once he came in to find Hodges sur- 
rounded by charts. How was it going? He 
wasn’t going stale, was he? Hodges puffed 
and pulled. 

“Dates—Dates. Damned if I'll try to re- 
member dates.” 

Philip stood by the fireplace, moodily 
scraping his shoe on an andiron. He 
watched the heap of cold, fine ashes, and 
then, raising his head, saw Hodges looking 
at him. For a moment they stared at each 
other, full face. 

Then Hodges said: “Phil—” 

Philip shoved the andiron with his foot 
and walked to the window and stood with 
his back to Hodges. 

“Four more weeks and the exams will be 
over,” he said. He remained, waiting, but 
all he heard was Hodges tapping his pipe 
out on a tray. He turned and saw Hodges’ 
back bent over the desk. Neither spoke. 
Philip lingered and then said: “Well, I 
guess I'll say good night.” 

Hodges looked up. “Night, Phil,” he said. 

Philip lay listening to the pages turn in 
the study and then to Hodges as he paced 
the room, muttering: “Cynewulf, runes; 
Caedmon, stable and vision; Bede . . .” Then 
he went to sleep. He was tired, dead tired. 

Divisionals were over the first of May. He 
thought he had done well, but he was so 
dispirited that he did not care. It was 
enough to find that the sun shone, that life 
was really something besides printed words. 

The weeks before Commencement passed 
uneventfully. Baxter, his exams finished, 
came around again. “You look like a ghost, 
Hovey. Divisionals must be stiff. . . Hodges 
in?” Since Philip had almost completely 
divorced himself from their company, they 
rarely asked him to come with them, 
wherever they went. He spent his time 
reading—magazines, newspapers, detective 
stories, anything but “worth-while” litera- 
ture—and trying to distract himself. It was 
bad, bad, to be standing staring out into 
the Yard and seeing instead Hodges’ face, 
and then to hear the door open and see 
Hodges himself—with Baxter at his heels. 

“Hello—letter for you. Hello, Baxter.” 

“Anything new?” 

“Oh—nothing much.” 

A week he spent at home and on returning 
could not give himself any reason for leav- 
ing Cambridge, except, possibly, to escape 
the heat, which happened to have been 
worse in Philadelphia. 

Commencement week came and the Yard 
was littered with parents. Philip con- 
scientiously showed his father all he 
thought he ought to see, or would enjoy. 
Hodges’ people proved amiable—the mother 
was gaunt and rather a grande dame—so 
that was where he get the nose—the father 
plump and jovial. They told Philip how 
much Lawrence had spoken of him (Had 
he? Had he really? But that was last year, 
of course .. .) and said that they supposed 
the boys would hate giving up those lovely 
old rooms. What was Philip going to do? Oh, 
he didn’t know? Well, so many didn’t; it 
was perplexing, starting out. Lawrence’s 





You promised that 


Aspirant to Stage: 
after attending your school for a year I 
should have the world at my feet. 


You have. 
—Montreal Star 
* 


Teacher of Dramatics: 


e a 
A city boy was visiting his country cousin. 
“What do you know about cows?” quizzed 

the country lad. “You don’t even know if 

that’s a Jersey cow.” 
“TI don’t know from here, ’cause I can’t see 
its license.” 
* 7 + 


Asker: Have you seen any change since 
getting back from your vacation? 

Teller: Not a nickel. 

—The Jeffersonian 
. ° . 

Teacher (pointing to map): Now, when 
you stand facing the north you have on your 
right hand the great continent of Asia. What 
have you on your left? 

Boy: A wart, but I can’t help it, mam. 

—The Jeffersonian 
7 7 + 

Coach (to quarterback): Get in there now 
and run that team! And say, don’t forget to 
watch the bench for signals. —Juggler 

. 7 . 


“Do you like Chopin?” 
“No, I get tired walking from store to 
store.” —Red Cat 








entering Law School postponed his diffi- 
culties. Lawrence would surely miss Philip; 
although, of course, he was to room with Wil- 
liam Baxter, so . 

Yes ... yes ... He knew that Lawrence 
would do well in law. And Baxter was a 
fine chap. 

Commencement morring he and Hodges 
marched into Sever Quadrangle together. As 
they passed into the enclosure, they saw 
Baxter, who had waited over in order to 
drive back with the Hodges, standing on 
Widener steps, watching the file. He waved 
and Hodges waved back. 

“There’s Baxter. No, over there.” 

“Oh, yes—I see now.” Philip, feeling 
slightly ill, nodded and smiled. 

As he listened to the Commencement 
speakers, he wondered what Hodges, next 
to him, was thinking about. 

Then it was all over—everything. Philip 
was finishing his packing, hurrying to be on 
time at the station, where he was to meet 
his father. The room, disheveled and echo- 
ing, reminded him of the night he first came. 
At last there was nothing left to do. Now, 
had he forgotten anything? He stood ready 
to leave and took a last look around him. 
Feet shuffled up the stairs. It was Hodges, in 
cap and gown. 

Both were embarrassed. Hodges leaned 
against a box while Philip collected his 
luggage. He felt himself trembling and tried 
to control himself. Hedges, standing there 
lighting a cigarette, seemed calm enough. 

They shook handg, gripping hard. They 
must be sure to write now ang then. If 
Hodges was in Philadelphia he was to look 
Philip up. And, of course, the same went 
for Milwaukee. Silence fell, and Philip, try- 





Among musicians De Pachmann is consid- 
ered singular because of the fact that during 
a rendition of something by Chopin he will 
mutter to himself and all the hearers in the 
first few rows, “Bravo, De Pachmann!” 
—It Seems to Me 
6 e a 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman had been telling his 
small granddaughter a bedtime story that 
held her breathless attention. At the end of 
the tale, when she had recovered her poise, 
she demanded, “Grandfather, was that a 
true story, or were you just preaching?” 

—The Readers Digest 
® . . 

The little girl had just come home from 
her first day at school and her mother asked 
her, “Well, darling, what did they teach 
you?” 

“Not much,” replied the child. “I’ve got to 
go again.” —Montreal Star 

. ° ° 

“Dear Teacher,” wrote an_ indignant 
mother, “you must not whack my Tommy. 
He is a delicate child and isn’t used to it. 
At home we never hit him except in self- 
defense.” —Survey 

. . ° 

A wealthy society lady had just engaged a 
new maid and was instructing her. “At din- 
ner, Mary,” she said, “you must remember 
always to serve from the left and take the 
plates from the right. Is that clear?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl conde- 
scendingly. “What’s the matter, superstitious 
or something?” —Morning Telegraph 





—_——_y —— 


ing to make himself go, felt tied. He 
wanted to leave—to be outside, at the sta- 
tion, on the train. 

Well, he guessed he'd be off. 

Then, awkwardly, Hodges started to speak. 
This was what Philip had dreaded—he 
should have gone a moment earlier. 

Hodges wanted to know now, before they 
separated, why Philip had changed, what 
had made him change. “I can’t understand 
it. It seems so funny . . .” It wasn’t Baxter, 
was it? Baxter and he had always known 
each other. Surely it wasn’t Baxter. Or was 
it—well, was it anything? 

Philip mumbled and laughed idiotically. 
Nothing was changed, nothing at all. He 
had worked harder this. year. that was all— 
getting that damned cum. Hodges was his 
best friend, he always would be. 
“Always,” he repeated. 

He knew that his eyes were blurred and 
he bent down to adjust a strap. He saw 
Hodges’ feet, his trousers, the black gown. 
He looked up, his whole body trembling vio- 
lently, and felt terribly weak. Well, he had 
to go—that train. He clasped Hodges’ hand 
and stumbled out, calling back “good luck” 
to him. 

In the hall he ran blindly against some- , 
one—it was Baxter. He shook the tanned 
hand and, dragging his suitcase, started for 
the stairs, leaving the other looking blankly 
after him. 

As he ran down the brick walk (the train 
—how many minutes?) he kept bumping 
into people. 

“Hodges .. .” 
_ ew 


he sobbed to himself. 


Reprinted by permission from “The Forum”. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

CLUB HOTEL 

330 EAST 567 ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


In the Fashionable Sutton 
Place District 


A hotel residence of charm and re- 

finement with intelligent service 

and tastefully furnished at very 
moderate rates. 

Single $12.00 a week, fitted as both 
bedroom and living room 
Suites for couples from $22.50 a 

we 
Moderate Priced Restaurant. 
Breakfast and Lunch served 
in room without charge. 


Wickersham 2-3940 
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ARCHERY TACKLE 
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GOODRICH ARCHERY 
CONTEST 
Send 4c stamps for catalog of 
FINISHED BOWS & ARROWS 
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Archery Tackle 
from the Ozarks é 
where raw ma- 

terial is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 


FREE send for our instructive 1932 Catalog ‘‘25’’ 
and special offer to Schools and Camps. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 


EARN MONEY 
AT HOME 
hath at bape cing ante 
proce cod supply you, with work Write 

to-day. 











The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





CLASS and CLUB PINS 
FREE-— a CATALOG-— 
PPY DESIGNS 
NEW PIN, maenven pate om S5< Any $3. 


Une SILVER On GOLD 
COLORS ENAMEL. ANY 3 OR 4 LETTER RS. 


s5.00 002. tor? 











plate pin with guard, any 
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Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 BRUCE AVENUE 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


Words and Terms 


Can you give the meaning of and explain 
the following words and terms found in the 
Social Studies Section of this issue? Re- 
prisal, scrutinize, inequitable, interdepend- 
ent, rehabilitate, ostentation, imbue, penal, 
alleviate, Epicurean, Nazis, Lapuans, Gen- 
shu, short selling, frozen credit, entangling 
alliances, The Writs of Habeas Corpus. 


The Sword of Sergestus (Page 26) 


Here we have an excellent word picture of 
life among the prominent of Rome. Can you 
identify and state the accomplishments of 
four of these men? Some of you may like to 
make a study of the foods and eating habits 
of the different nations which have risen to 
positions of importance in world history. If 
so, this story will give you a start. Is there 
a greater variety of foods available today than 
there were then? If you have a map of the 
world available, you might determine the 
location of your town or city on it. Having 
done this, make a list of that which you had 
for breakfast or dinner. How many different 
parts of the world contributed the necessary 
food and condiments? Can you locate them? 


Penn's Frame of Government (Page 30) 


Many persecuted sects have come to 
America. One of these sects was the. Quak- 
ers. How many others can you name and 
locate as far as their settlement in the United 
States is concerned? Our original thirteen 
States were originally colonies, and our his- 
torians tell us that they may be divided into 
three types as regards their form of govern- 
ment. Can you name these governmental 
types and cite examples of each? As time 
went on most of these colonies tended to be- 
come more and more of one form. Do you 
know to which form or type I am referring? 
Why did they do this? We find mention of 
trial by jury in Penn’s colony. How many 
of you know where our system of petit and 
grand juries originated? You can do some 
research in this corinection. Your teacher 
and school librarian can tell you where to 
look for information. After you obtain it 
your teacher might allow you to have one 
of your class members accused, indicted, and 
tried in class to see how the jury system 
actually works. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Should America Adopt It? 


What to do in order to help alleviate the 
suffering caused by the current unemploy- 
ment is a question which concerns everyone. 
One suggestion is unemployment insurance. 
In this debate we have the pros and cons set 
forth, and in addition an excellent general, 
affirmative, and negative bibliography on the 
subject, if you should desire to read further. 
How many other suggestions have you heard 
mentioned or discussed? Which of all do you 
believe to be the best? Be prepared to justify 
your beliefs with substantiated evidence. 


(Page 24) 


The English Section 


“Into the Lost World”, by Dr. F. H. Law, 
will give you an interesting story of a trip 
into an country which Conan Doyle used as 
the setting of his story, The Lost World. 
British Guiana is one of the many British 
territories throughout the world. e boast 
has been made that the sun never sets on 
the British flag. A world political map will 
help you ascertain the truth or falsity of this 
statement. 

“The Tools of Writing”, by Robert C. Hol- 
liday, gives those interested in becoming 





authors many practical suggestions. Those 
of us who do not have such aspirations wil] 
profit by reading this article as it will make 
us conscious of that which is essential in the 
production of a good story or article. 

Most of us have heard of Goethe, who is 
more commonly known as “Germany’s Shake. 
speare”. Those of you who have not heard 
of him or who know little about him will find 
it interesting to determine how and why he 
came to be known by the term used above, 
The German Tourist Office, 665 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York City, has a set of sixty black 
and white slides with an accompanying lec. 
ture dealing with Goethe’s life, works, and 
connection with German history. Your 
teacher may obtain the slides and lecture as 
a free loan upon payment of express charges 
only. Application should be made on school 
stationery. This office has thirty such sets, 
all of which are booked until March 23, 
however. 


Are You Interested in Politics? 


No? Why not? Because you do not know 
what it is all about perhaps, or maybe you 
feel that you are doing your bit by acting as 
a good citizen should. Either way you owe 
it to yourself to find out as much as you can 
about the way our President is nominated 
and party platforms formulated. How can you 
do this? See the Scholastic’s Political Plat- 
form Contest. 


Political Democracy Faces a New Test (Page 22) 


Dr. Rugg states that the present Congress 
is faced with five domestic problems demand 
ing immediate solutions. What steps have 
President Hoover and Congress taken to solve 
these difficulties? One member of your class 
could place these problems, as presented by 
Dr. Rugg, on the blackboard. Another mem 
ber of your class might note the solutions the 
President and Congress have proposed or put 
into effect immediately under or next to each 
problem involved. Of course, you will help 
in providing the necessary information. 
Watch the solutions already in effect and 
those still in the proposal stage. It will help 
you understand the world in which you live. 
Did you find any problems about which Con- 
gress is doing nothing? Have you any sug: 
gestions as to their solution? Dr. Rugg men- 
tions three International Problems which the 
United States must take a leading part in 
solving. Do you know the origins of these 
problems? A report to the class by some one 
or two of you on the origins of each of these 
difficulties will give you a great deal of 
knowledge concerning world affairs. Follow 
your daily newspapers. They will help you 
keep up to the minute on the latest develop- 
ments in this interesting period in which 
we live. Can we prevent a recurrence of the 
world situation of today once this difficulty 
is over? Dr. Rugg seems to believe it can be 
done. 


Identification Test 


The following are individuals prominently 
mentioned in the News of the Fortnight, and 
People in the News, as found in this issue 
of the Scholastic. Can you identify them 
and mention some of their major accomplish- 
ments? Samuel Seabury, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Theodore Roosevelt, Paul Von Hinden- 
burg, Adolph Hitler, Ernest Thaelmann, 
Heinrich Bruening, Patrick Hurley, Henry 
Pu Yi, Gerhardt Hauptmann, Tsai Ting-kai, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Newton Baker, Carter 
Glass, “Jack” Garner, Herbert Hoover, 
Charles F. Adams, Maxim Litvinov, Arthur 
Henderson, Andre Tardieu, Pierre Laval. 
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